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Looking ahead . . . 


@ Occupations for February, March, and April will present a 
variety of informative features and articles . . . including some that 
are undergoing desirable expansion . . . such as the “Youth and 
Labor” symposium . . . “The Colleges Train Radiomen” . . . “Guiding 
the Forty-Year Olds” . . . and “Fitting Distributive Workers to their 
Jobs.” 

Announcement of the Cleveland Convention program for the 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations will appear 
in the February number . . . with details of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association convention program. ({ Present plans provide 
for our reporting the Convention one month earlier than usual . . . in 
the April rather than the May number. 

In the current number will be found a new feature . . . “Motion 
Pictures for Teaching Occupations” . . . which will appear with new 
lists each month for the remainder of the volume. 

Coming soon will be the third in the series by HERMAN FELDMAN 
. . . discussing new problems in employment counseling that have 
resulted from the operation of unemployment insurance. @ Also, 
there will be “The Adjustment Service of Chicago’s High Schools” 
. . » by Grace Munson. @ James C. HEALy, of the New York 
Seamen's Institute, will tell of “Vocational Opportunities in the Amer- 
ican Merchant Marine” . . . while a story that is “different” . . . “The 
Court Reporter” . . . comes from the pen of InwIN R. Stong. @ The 
next NOC abstract will cover the occupation of “The Dentist.” 
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Occupational Therapy—A New Profession 


HELEN S. WILLARD 


Director 
Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy 


Mino, in order to be happy 
and to maintain both physical and mental 
health, must be constructively occupied. 

The truth of this principle has long 
been recognized, but it was not until the 
World War that there 
was actual organization 
and development which 
brought about the es- 
tablishment of  train- 
ing schools and the 
recognition of occupa- 
tional therapy as one of 
the valuable skills of 
medical science. The 
extent of its acceptance 
today is evidenced by the fact that its 
practice is growing rapidly and that the 
demand for well trained and experienced 
therapists far exceeds the supply. 

There has developed a vast difference 
between the teacher of crafts or manual 
occupations, whose approach is educa- 
tional, and the graduate occupational 
therapist, who, in the light of her medi- 
cal knowledge, applies each occupation, 
as a nurse administers the doctor's pre- 
scription, for the physical or mental ben- 
efit of a sick or disabled person. Oc- 
cupational therapy is, therefore, a type of 


* A relatively new and as yet 
uncrowded profession is coming 
rapidly to the front. Almost ex- 
clusively a woman's field, occu- 
pational therapy offers interest- 
ing work with good pay for 
those who are qualified and 
possess a real interest in medical 
study. Professional registration 
is provided. 





medical treatment that must be prescribed 
by the physician according to the needs 
of the patient. The progress of the treat- 
ment must be watched and guided by 
the therapist who is versed in its methods 
and procedures. The 
purpose of this treat- 
ment is to hasten and 
make more complete the 
recovery of the patient 
Its tools are the various 
arts and crafts, educa 
tional and recreational 
activities. 
“Occupational  ther- 
apy” is distinct from 
“occupational rehabilitation,’ although 
occasionally the two services may overlap 
The former aims to occupy the patient 
with some sort of task that will aid in re 
storing him to health. Thus the occupa- 
tional therapy prescribed for a patient 
usually does not have a vocational sig- 
nificance for him, although pre-vocational 
training (a study of a patient's individual 
aptitudes leading toward guidance) may 
often be a part of the occupational ther- 
apist’s duties. Occupational rehabilitation, 
on the other hand, is the work of adapt- 
ing and training the handicapped person 
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for an occupation in which he may be 
able to earn a living. 

It is of first importance that anyone 
who takes up occupational therapy should 
have a real interest in medical study. The 
therapist must be a leader and a teacher. 
She must possess tact, initiative, organ- 
izing and executive ability, and, above 
all, good health and mental and emo- 
tional self-control. She must have a keen 
interest in other people, with a strong 
desire to be of service to those who are 
ill or handicapped. Because of the varied 
activities and uses of occupational therapy 
and the wide range of personalities to 
which the therapist must adjust, con- 
siderable versatility and social adaptability 
are valuable assets. 


EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


The American Medical Association 
recently set up standards for acceptable 
schools of occupational therapy and has 
approved the following six institutions: 
The Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy, 7 Harcourt Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Kalamazoo State Hospital 
School of Occupational Therapy, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan (tentatively approved) ; 
Milwaukee-Downer College, Depart- 
ment of Occupational Therapy, Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin; Philadelphia School of 
Occupational Therapy, 419 South 19th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; St. 
Louis School of Occupational and Recre- 
ational Therapy, 4567 Scott Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri; and the University of 
Toronto, Department of Education Ex- 
tension, Toronto, Canada. 

Each of these schools offers a three- 
year diploma course, requiring for en- 
trance at least one year of accredited 
post high school or college education, or 
its equivalent. Advanced standing may be 
given to college graduates or persons hav- 
ing other fully accredited professional 


training, thereby enabling them to con 
plete the course in less than the pre 


scribed three years. The Kalamazoo. 
Milwaukee, and St. Louis schools offer 
five-year courses leading to a B.S. de. 
gree, for which graduation from an ac- 


credited high school is necessary for ad 
mission. 

The profession is preponderantly one 
for women, but the St. Louis School a 
cepts men students, for whom there | 
some demand, particularly in the large 
state and veterans’ hospitals. In accordan 
with the minimum standards of train 


ing set up by The American Occupational! 


Therapy Association and approved by th 
American Medical Association, all 


dents must be at least twenty-one years 


of age at graduation. As a rule, appli 
cants beyond thirty-five years of age ar 
not enrolled, although exceptions arc 
sometimes made in cases of particular) 
well-qualified candidates. 

The curriculum prescribed by the 
Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation® sets up a minimum course length 
of twenty-five calendar full-time months 
totalling sixty semester hours. This cur 
riculum includes a minimum of thirty 
hours devoted to theoretical training, 
thirty semester hours of technical train- 
ing, and nine months of clinical affilia- 
tions. The training schools divide this 
curriculum into three academic years, and 
examination of the various approved 
schools’ catalogues will reveal amplifica- 
tions of and additions to these minimum 
course requirements. 

The prescribed theoretical training, of 
college grade and given in part in col- 
leges or universities with which the train- 


* “Essentials of an Acceptable School of Oc- 
cupational Therapy.” The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, CX, March 26, 1938, 
pp. 980-981. Issued in reprint form. 
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ing schools are affiliated, is subdivided 
into four categories: (1) the biologic 
sciences (including anatomy, bacteriol- 
ogy, kinesiology, neurology, psychiatry, 
and psychology); (2) the social sciences 
(including sociology, social and educa- 
tional agencies, delinquency and crime) ; 
(3) clinical subjects (including blindness 
and deafness, cardiac diseases, tuberculo- 
sis, communicable diseases, orthopedics, 
and general medical and surgical condi- 
tions); (4) the theory of occupational 
therapy (interpretative courses covering 
principles and practice of occupational 
therapy in relation to orthopedics, pedi- 
atrics, tuberculosis, psychiatry, general 
medicine and surgery, and other special! 
fields). 

The requirements of technical training 
are more flexible and may be concen- 
trated in one of the three branches: (1) 
the field of therapeutic arts and crafts, (de- 
sign, leather, metal, plastic arts, textiles, 
wood); or (2) the field of educational 
therapy (covering primary, secondary, 
and adult education, fine and applied arts, 
home economics, and hospital library 
management); or (3) in recreational 
therapy (dramatics, music, physical edu- 
cation, gardening, and social recreation). 

During the prescribed nine months of 
clinical affiliations (or hospital practice- 
training) offered during the second year 
in some schools, in the third year in 
others, the student must spend at least 
two months in mental hospitals, and one 
month each in tuberculosis sanatoria or 
services, children’s hospitals or services, 
orthopedic hospitals or services, and in 
general hospitals, under the direction of 
a competent registered therapist. The 
remaining specified three months may be 
spent among any of the clinical affiliates 
of these five branches, in accordance with 
the student's special interests. During this 
nine-month period the student is fre- 
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quently given free residence in the insti- 
tution she serves, thus materially reduc 
ing her living expenses 


PLACEMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

The occupational therapy school grad- 
uate is qualified to practice under the di 
rection of the physician, in any of the 
varied fields of service. The largest de 
mand is still in the treatment of mental 
disease. The finest occupational therapy 
departments are found in private sana 
toria and large state and county institu 
tions for the care of psychiatric cases 
Work in general hospitals is increasing 
considerably, especially in the use of 
manual projects as exercise in the treat 
ment of orthopedic and surgical cases 
Also out-patient or community workshops 
connected with hospitals or independently 
operated are being developed. In the tu 
berculosis sanatoria and in children’s hos 
pitals the work is being more and more 
used as an educational factor in prepara- 
tion for rehabilitation. There is a tre- 
mendous field for expansion of this serv- 
ice not only in hospitals but also in the 
schools, in follow-up work, in workshops, 
and in work with the home-bound. 

Because of the increasing demand and 
the high caliber of the work, salaries are 
improving. Except in some cases when 
the therapist is confined to a certain lo- 
cality or type of work, the initial amount 
which she may receive ranges from $65 
to $100 monthly with full maintenance 
(board, room, and laundry) or from 
$1,200 to $1,700 annually without main- 
tenance. 

Chief therapists usually receive from 
$1,200 to $2,500 per year with full main- 
tenance. Persons in executive and ad- 
ministrative positions generally do not 
receive maintenance but have salaries 
ranging from $2,500 to $3,500 per year. 
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These salaries are comparable to those 
received in similar professions. 

Some graduates obtain jobs direct or 
through the Placement Bureau of the 
American Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation, and although the six approved 
schools of occupational therapy do not 
operate formal placement bureaus, they 
place the majority of their graduates. 

Since 1931 the American Occupational 
Therapy Association has maintained a 
national annual register of occupational 
therapists to protect hospitals and insti- 
tutions from unqualified persons, to 
maintain high standards, and to safe- 
guard the status of professional thera- 
pists. Registration is granted only to grad- 
uates of accredited schools with at least 
one additional year of successful experi- 
ence in the practice of occupational ther- 
apy. Many hospitals, appreciating the 
necessity for properly trained and ac- 
credited personnel, give an increase of 
$10 per month in salary as soon as the 
employee in this field becomes regis- 
tered. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS 


A recent survey made for the Boston 
School of Occupational Therapy revealed 
that of the 6,189 approved hospitals of 
all types listed in the 1937 report of the 
American Medical Association on Hos- 
pital Service in the United States, 792 
or only 13 per cent employed occupa- 
tional therapists. The field of potential 
growth is, therefore, extensive in the 
hospital field alone. The majority of 
workers are employed in New England, 
New York, and Pennsylvania, but there 
are many in the mid-western states and 
an increasing number in the far west and 
south. Departments have been established 
in Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Canada, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Sweden, Denmark, India, 
and Australia. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


The profession of occupational therap; 
is one in which there is a demand con 
siderably exceeding the present avail 
able supply. Its educational and _per- 
sonal standards are high. As entrance 
requirements and standards have been 
raised, the quality, character, and extent 
of the work have improved. Greater and 
more interesting opportunities for re. 
search and specialization are opening as 
the therapist proves herself equal to the 
challenge which is given her. The pro- 
fession is young, and there is still un- 
limited room for pioneering, experi- 
menting, and developing the theories 
and practice now in use. Post-graduate 
courses are being developed so that the 
therapist may supplement her experience 
by additional up-to-date study*. 

Occupational therapy has so many and 
such varied aspects in its use of manual, 
educational, recreational, and, in some 
cases, pre-vocational or industrial activi- 
ties, that it offers scope for a wide range 
of interests and abilities. It has an es- 
thetic and practical appeal with all the 
joy and stimulus of creative art and the 
satisfying end result of providing the 
maladjusted or handicapped person with 
a means of restoration to normal living 
and to rehabilitiation. There are few 
professions which show such immediate 
returns in the increased happiness and 
efficiency of the patient and which in 
turn give to the worker tangible evidence 
of her success in having helped the un- 
fortunate or underprivileged. 

Persons who hesitate to study occupa- 
tional therapy because much of the work 
is done in mental hospitals, some of 
which require that the employee live in 


* Specialized graduate courses in occupational 
therapy, available only to 
training schools, are offer 
New York City. 


raduates of accredited 
by Bellevue Hospital, 
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the institution, should realize that mental 
therapy work is an intensely interesting 
field and one in which the use of oc- 
cupational therapy yields impressive re- 
sults. Most departments give evenings, 
Saturday afternoons, and Sundays off, 
and the number of general hospitals or 
other institutions that usually permit the 
therapist to live outside is distinctly in- 
teasing. There are, therefore, more and 
more opportunities for choice in the par- 
ticular place and type of work that best 
suit the individual. 


ADVANCE PREPARATION 

Students who are preparing to enter 
the field of occupational therapy are ad- 
vised, if possible, to complete college 
training, with courses in psychology, so- 
ciology, and biology. Dramatics, fine 
arts, extra-curricular activities, and leader- 
ship training such as Girl-Scout and 
camp counseling are very valuable. 
Junior-college graduates or students who 
are able to take only one year of post- 
high-school work, are best prepared with 
general courses leading up to the curricu- 
lum required in occupational therapy 
schools. Professional training along the 
allied lines of nursing, laboratory, library, 
or kindergarten work, or experience 
which has given maturity and under- 
standing of others, and broad training in 
different occupations are also excellent 
foundation. 

The American Occupational Therapy 
Association, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, was founded in 1917 for the 
promotion of the profession. It publishes 
a magazine, Occupational Therapy and 
Rehabilitation, and maintains the Na- 
tional Register and a placement bureau, 
as well as serving as a source of assistance 
and information to all who are interested 
in occupational therapy. 
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a ‘ “ c 
Ward and Co., 1938. Pp. 232. blind, cardiacs, children, chronics, convales: 
curative workshops, general hospital, home-b 
Sands, Ida F. Bibliography on Occupa- industrial and vocational aspects, neurological 
. grapny ; : P i 
tional Therapy. New York, The American "upon. so gr a agony psychol 
a . ‘i ° 4s 76 Tie and occupational therapy, speech, tubercu 
) t DY jor . . ‘" 
C “ups ional therapy Association, 1 Fifth The second part gives references to the vari 
Ave., 1938. Pp. 32. fields of twenty-one arts and crafts. 


Helen Willard formerly served as an occupational therapist both in 

the U. §. Army and in the U. S. Public Health Service and Veterans 

Administration. For the past ten years she has been associated with 

the Philadelphia School of Occupational Therapy, being appointed 
dean in 1934. 


Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association of School Administrators, Cleveland, February 25- 
March 2, 1939 


American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Cleveland, February 
22-25, 1939 


National Vocational Guidance Association Convention, Cleveland, February 22-25, 
1939 
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Use of the Occupational Orientation Inquiry’ 


G. A. WALLAR 


Assistant Director of Personnel 
lowa State College 


y Occupational Orientation In- 
quiry by Wallar and Pressey* is a self- 
analysis blank designed to help students 
wrient themselves vocationally on a 
broader and more responsible basis than 
with the usual blank 
which records only a 
statement of interest. 
[The Inquiry is com- 
posed of three parts: 
(1) an interest and ex- 
perience history; (2) 
self-ratings on a five- 
point scale not only on 
interest, but also on 
knowledge, ability, and 
opportunity for place- 
ment in regard to 222 
jobs; and (3) the sub- 
ject’s evaluation of his 
total possibilities in each job on which 
he rated himself high. 

What is the total vocational picture of 
a freshman group yielded by the blank? 
Of 400 freshmen 32 have never had any 
type of work experience either full or 
part time. (The writer would venture 
the opinion that these young people 
should be advised to obtain some such ex- 


*A paper presented before a joint meetin 
of the American Psychological Association —~ 
the American Association for Applied Psychology 
held at Columbus, Ohio, September 8, 1938. 

* The writer is indebted to S. L. Pressey, Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, Ohio State University, for 
his help in preparing the present manuscript as 
well as for his continued cooperation in tormu- 
lating the Occupational Orientation Inquiry. 


® Herewith is described a new 
aid to the vocational interview. 
It is in the form of a self-ap- 
praisal blank which is designed 
to indicate to the counselor an 
individual's knowledge of, and 
bis interest, ability, experience 
and opportunity for placement 
in a wide range of occupations. sn which the students 
A feature is apparent ability to 
segregate work interests and 
abilities to a limited occupa- 
tional group. 


perience either during the summer vaca 
tion or the school year as a part of their 
education.) The median number of ox 
cupations in which the 400 are inter 
ested is 24 while the median number of 
occupations in which 
they have had experi 
ence is only > Here 
surely is a real need for 
more vocational infor- 
mation which should 
bring interest in closer 
touch with reality. The 
median number of jobs 


estimate above-average 
ability is 14. And 
when 78 of the 400 
students say that they 
have had no useful con- 
tact with any opportunity in any type of 
work—is there not need for a closer con- 
tact of these students with the workaday 
world? In fact, are there not hints here 
of needed changes to provide such experi 
ence as offered by the “Antioch Plan” 
(alternate periods of work and study) to 
give real vocational understanding? 

But what about the immediate useful 
ness of the form as a basis for counsel- 
ing? The student rates himself on knowl- 
edge, ability, and opportunity for place- 
ment as well as for interest, on each of 
222 jobs. These ratings are supplemented 
by an interest and experience history and 
the subject’s evaluation of his total pos- 
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sibilities in the jobs in which he rates 
highest. The Inquiry gives the counselor 
a broad and somewhat objective basis for 
understanding the counselee’s point of 
view and attitude toward himself and the 
possible job. 

The Inquiry is a partial solution to 
some of the problems which the writer 
and his colleagues faced while working 
with college freshmen; e. g., trying to 
make some students realize that they were 
aiming at occupations which were not 
commensurate with their abilities. It was 
found to be particularly useful with fresh- 
men who had made no vocational choice, 
and equally useful with freshmen who 
were having difficulties with college 
courses. Some success was had in using 
the Inquiry with high school students who 
did not contemplate college entrance, and 
also with high school students who, al- 
though they encountered academic diffi- 
culties in high school, still planned to at- 
tend college. 


Covers WIDE RANGE 


The Occupational Orientation Inquiry 
gives the student an opportunity to study 
his possibilities of success in several oc- 
cupations at various levels. In order to 
meet the needs of college students with 
a great range of abilities, occupations are 
included at the following levels: (1) oc- 
cupations which require no special train- 
ing; (2) occupations which require spe- 
cial training which is of non-collegiate 
grade; (3) occupations for which a col- 
lege education is desirable but not essen- 
tial; (4) occupations for which a college 
education is necessary; and (5) occupa- 
tions for which additional training be- 
yond the four years of college is re- 
quired. 

The Inquiry, as may be inferred from 
the preceding description, is particularly 
useful as a basis for interviews. This is 


especially true if the counselor feels that 
the student has chosen an occupation for 
which he is not fitted. In the first place, 
the student must rate himself on four 
very important and different aspects of 
each job. Also, he must compare the rat 
ings on the job which he has chosen with 
ratings on other jobs. If he finds that the 
job which he has chosen rates consider- 
ably lower than a number of other jobs 
he can see for himself that perhaps his 
choice is not wise. If he does not see 
this, his counselor can point it out to him 
The counselor may have objective evi- 
dence as to the student's abilities and pos- 
sibilities in various fields. If the student 
over-rates himself in his chosen field 
simply to justify the choice, the counselor 
can ask for evidence for the ratings. If 
the student can give enough evidence, 
perhaps the counselor is wrong. On the 
other hand, if the student is not able to 
substantiate his claims, he certainly will 
realize that he would have better chances 
for success in another field. 


GUIDE FOR OCCUPATIONAL STUDY 


It is impossible for the student to in- 
vestigate carefully all of the occupations 
in which he thinks he is interested. He 
may try to read about occupations unti! 
he has found one for which he thinks 
he is fitted, but most students discard 
that procedure after a short time. The 
student may try out several occupations 
in which he thinks he is interested, but 
most students have neither the time nor 
the opportunity for this plan. The Oc- 
cupational Orientation Inquiry enables 
the student to isolate the occupations in 
which he has the greatest possibilities and 
to investigate thoroughly one or two 
fairly broad fields of vocations. 

Here is a case history to illustrate one 
common use of the Inquiry: 
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Betty is a first-quarter freshman who 

lans to become a kindergarten teacher. 
Her O.C.A. score (intelligence) places 
her in the first centile rank, her score on 
the Pressey General Reading test is in the 
sixteenth centile rank, and the score on 
her application for admission® is in the 
tenth centile rank. These combined 
measures indicate that Betty has little 
chance of finishing college. Yet she wants 
to become a teacher! 

Betty was given the Occupational 
Orientation Inquiry along with the other 
members of a remedial class. She filled 
it out in the class period and the next 
day was called to a conference. In the 
meantime, the counselor, from careful 
study of her Occupational Orientation 
blank, found from the occupational and 
interest history that Betty had never been 
particularly interested in anything, that 
she had never done work of any kind al- 
though she had gone to her father’s office 
to play on the typewriter and computing 
machine. Her interest in children and 
teaching had developed only recently. The 
counselor then found from Betty's self- 
ratings that the jobs which were rated 
most highly could be grouped into two 
classes: those dealing with children and 
teaching, and those dealing with secre- 
tarial or clerical work. While teacher 
rates the highest of the individual jobs, 
the group of clerical occupations is con- 
siderably higher than the group of teach- 
ing occupations. These ratings suggested 
to the counselor a possible opportunity in 
the field of dutedl work. 

From Betty’s own evaluation of her 
possibilities, the counselor found that her 
father was the manager of a large office 
and would give her a job any time she 
wanted one but that he thought she should 
go to college first. All of these facts gave 
the counselor a large amount of infor- 
mation with which to work. 

In the conference the next day the coun- 
selor found that Betty's interest in kinder- 
garten teaching was her mother’s idea. 
Betty had never had any contact with chil- 


* Troyer, M. E. “An Attempt to Broaden the 
Bases of Prognosis and the Criteria of Success of 
College Freshmen.” Unpublished Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, Ohio State University, 1936. 


dren: she was an only child, she had never 
taught a Sunday School class, she had 
mever gone to a girl's camp, she had 
never taken care of children; in fact, she 
knew almost nothing about them. She 
claimed that she had never wanted to go 
to school beyond high schoo! but that her 
parents insisted on college. She com 
plained that she was already behind in her 
lessons even though the term was only 
two weeks old. This gave the counselor 
an opportunity to suggest that other edu- 
cational and vocational plans might be 
more satisfactory. Betty seemed glad to 
have this suggestion and said that she 
would talk it over with her parents that 
evening at home. The next day her par- 
ents came to the counselor who presented 
the evidence for his suggestion. Betty 
was withdrawn from college and a short 
time later entered a commercial training 
school, where, according to the last report, 
she was doing rather well. 


This is an exceptional case because it 
is relatively simple. Most cases are much 
more complicated. Yet the general tech- 
nique involved is the same. The Inquiry, 
first, gives the student an opportunity to 
think over his vocational plans on a broad 
and practical basis. Secondly, it gives the 
counselor a large amount of information 
which is quite difficult to obtain in other 
ways; each part of the Inquiry plays a 
definite role in giving this information 
In the third place, the information ob- 
tained provides an excellent basis for the 
interview. 

The Inquiry is particularly useful in 
situations in which the individual does 
not know what he wants to do. The 
occupations which are rated high may 
usually be grouped in occupational fields 
These occupations center in one or two 
major groupings and one may make each 
of these fields the basis of discussion and 
investigation instead of trying to con- 
sider a larger number of occupations 
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FURTHER USE PLANNED 


The writer is participating in several re- 


searches planned to extend the uses of 
the Inquiry. One study is designed to 
group jobs which are deemed similar 
by the 600 subjects who are being used 
to standardize the form. In our prelim- 
inary study we used a stratified sample 
of 50 subjects and 50 jobs. As an illus- 
tration of the results obtained we have 
found the following jobs to be signifi- 
cantly similar to the occupation of the 
accountant in knowledge, interest, abil- 
ity, and opportunity: bookkeeper, sales- 
man, clerical worker, secretary, libra- 
rian, typist, and stenographer. Thus we 
know that an individual who rates him- 
self high on accountancy will, in all prob- 
ability, rate himself high in each of these 
other jobs. However, if he does not, we 
have opportunity to suggest each of the 
other jobs because we know that most 
people who are interested in being an ac- 
countant are also interested in these other 
occupations. 

A very brief case history may clarify 
this usage: 

Alice, a quite brilliant girl, wished to 
become a teacher of English although she 
had a pronounced speech handicap. Al- 
though her school work was excellent, her 

rofessors and her counselor kept telling 
we that she would have great difficulty in 
teaching, and in teaching English in par- 
ticular, because of her stuttering. She 
knew this to be true but did not know 
what else to do. She came to my office 
for assistance. After talking with her, I 
decided to see if the Inquiry would help 
in her situation. She filled it out com- 
pletely and returned the next day for the 


interview. The information obtained from 
the blank did not seem to be very help. 
ful since it showed only two groups of 
occupations to be rated high: the teach 
ing group and the household labor grou 
She was obviously much too intelligent 
girl to go into the household service o. 
cupations. 

We discussed each of the occupatio: 
which are rated similarly to teacher: a 
countant, educational director, journalis: 
librarian, musician, recreational director 
secretary, and typist. We picked out thre 
of them—accountant, journalist, and |; 
brarian—as occupations in which her 
speech handicap need not interfere. Aft 
several weeks of conferences with men in 
each of these professions and consider 
able reading in the library, Alice Secided 
that journalism held the best possibiliti 
for her. It gave her the English and t 
writing she desired and still did not cal! 
for the use of speech as much as teaching 
She immediately changed to a course in 
journalism and, while she is still in 
school, she appears to be very happy with 
that work. Of course, it remains to be 
seen how successful she may be in her 
new adjustment. 


The Occupational Orientation Inquiry 
is to be used primarily as a basis for in- 
terviews and as a basis for further voca- 
tional studies. A high total rating on a 
job does mot assure success but does mean 
that the student should consider that job 
The total blank yields an aggregate of 
information—occupational history, rat- 
ings on knowledge, ability, and oppor- 
tunity, as well as interest in regard to a 
large number of occupations and the stu- 
dent’s own judgment in the light of this 
information—which has been found use- 
ful in counseling and which offers po- 
tentialities for further research. 


Mr. Wallar’s major interests are in the field of guidance and remedial 

work in which he has done graduate work at Ohio State University. 

He had previously taught at that University and at the University of 
Tennessee. 
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If One Wants to Be His Own Boss” 


= of all, never mind about the 


ROBERT R. UPDEGRAFF 


times O 


dey pression. In a zero situation, 


} 


“recession” —if you insist on the currently with all the time in the world, and a 


fashionable term. In many ways the most 
favorable time for a man to go into busi- hands and feet, 
ness for himself is during or directly 


after a business depres- 
sion. 

The banks are fairly 
bulging with money to 
hire out to the man 
who has, or can de- 
velop, the knack of 
making money work at 
a profit. 

There are plenty of 
men and women of all 
ages and abilities who 


@ Because statistics reveal that 
small business ventures suffer 
from a high mortality rate, 
and because so many individuals 
are tempted to start “on their 
own” during or immediately 
following a period of business 
depression, the sound advice of- 
fered here is most timely. Coun- 
selors faced with the necessity 
for advising on such problems 
will find this article a valuable 
reference. 


some employer to 


perfectly good set of eyes and ears and 


they are looking for 
gamble on them, when 
they are literally sur- 
rounded by windows of 
opportunity which they 
never attempt to open 
and climb through. 
What are these win- 
dows? If you ask for 
specific suggestions, the 
answer is: It isn’t quite 
that easy. If the win- 
dows were visible to 
everybody, and located 
at the ground level so 











need employment at 

such a time, so there are real bargains in 
special talent and skill. Raw materials are 
abundant and looking for markets, many 
of them at reduced prices. Rents and 
real-estate prices are favorable. Further- 
more, at such a time the country needs 
thousands of small new businesses. 

The late Lord Leverhulme was fond of 
telling of a man who, for several years, 
was confined in a dungeon. One day a 
happy thought struck him; he opened the 
window and climbed out. 

One is reminded of this story as one 
sees sO many men vainly seeking jobs in 


* Reprinted from Nation's Business, Vol. 26, 
No. 7, July, 1938, by permission of the editors. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., publishers. 


that it was no trouble to climb out, they 
would be choked with climbers scram- 
bling over each other for an easy exit 
from the treadmill of their jobs. 

But neither is the finding of a promis 
ing window extremely difficult or risky 
if one goes about it aright. We have been 
told, until we are weary of hearing it 
that successful businesses are founded on 
ideas. Yes; but how to get an idea? 

There is a practical way to go idea- 
hunting. Look around you for some prob- 
lem that needs solving or simplifying, for 
your immediate neighbors, your commu- 
nity, or some group of people with a spe- 
cial interest, such as a trade or profession 
or hobby group. Wherever in any of 
these fields you find a problem that needs 
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solving or simplifying, an idea for a busi- 
ness or profession is likely to be lurking 
in the background. 


MAKING New BUSINESSES 

Years ago a man by the name of Davey 
observed that keeping trees trimmed and 
doctored was a problem to most home 
owners. He built a business on this prob- 
lem which eventually grew into a recog- 
nized profession. 

Lawns are as universal a problem as 
trees. In many local communities a 
profitable business might be worked up 
by a man who would attack lawns on a 
scientific basis, having soil analyzed chem- 
ically, experimenting with various types 
of seed and fertilizer on test areas, mak- 
ing a scientific study of weed suppression 
and supplying chemically correct top-soil. 
In short, making lawns could be a pro- 
fession rather than remain a mere chore. 

Whoever originated the box lunch 
service, which operates profitably today 
in so many factories, recognized that get- 
ting a wholesome lunch at a nominal 
price was a real problem to a working 
man—and an infernal nuisance to his 
wife if she had to pack his lunch. 

The theater ticket brokerage business 
was started by a man with small capital 
who saw that he could save time for 
people and greatly simplify their problem 
of getting good seats, and charge a prem- 
ium which would show him a profit. 

With the development of the auto- 
mobile trailer we may see many new en- 
terprises spring up as men find ways 
to fit old businesses into these modern 
caravans and solve the problems of people 
in smaller communities by taking these 
businesses to their doors. There is no 


reason why a man might not develop a 
fleet of motorized businesses. 

The modern advertising agency was 
pioneered by a man who realized that 


the preparation of advertising was a 
problem to most business men, and the 
solicitation of advertising contracts was 
a problem to newspaper and magazine 
publishers. So he originated a profession, 
serving both by solving both problems. 

In the field of invention, the man wh 
developed the hookless fastener had 
more than a gadget idea; he had worked 
out a time-saving, problem-solving de- 
vice, sO universally useful that it has be- 
come a national institution. 

The truth is, the public will pay a 
reasonable price for having practically 
any of its problems solved or greatly 
simplified. 


STUDY THE NEEDS OF PEOPLE 


If, instead of thinking in terms of 
some trick gadget to make, or some in- 
genious scheme founded on cleverness 
rather than on the solving of a common 
problem, a man will study the public and 
its needs, he will be headed more surely 
on the road toward a sound business of 
his own. 

Here are some questions for him to 
ask himself: 


What do the people I know need? 

What things are they doing that they 
dislike doing ? 

What new problems do they face? 

How could I save their time for them? 

How could I add to their peace of 
mind? 

How could I protect them from some- 
thing they dread? 

What could I make or do for them that 
would save them money? 


There are potential businesses or pro- 
fessions behind the answers to questions 
such as these. 

Unfortunately most men start the other 
way around. They ask _ themselves, 
“What do I want to do?” This works 
very well for the genius with some special 
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talent; but the ratio of geniuses to aver- 
ge men is small. The odds are with the 
man who studies the public’s needs and 
then employs his time and energy and 
iny special talent he may have in cater- 
ng to some one of them. 

‘The difference in the success potenti- 
alities of the two approaches is suggested, 
rather humorously, by a newspaper item 
bout a sidewalk art exhibit in Green- 
vich Village, New York. The heading 
read: 


Heavy SALE AT ART SHOW— 
In Hor Docs, Nort PICTURES 


The artists were offering their artistic 
talents, spread on canvas at great pains, 
but a shrewd Greek by the name of 
Nick, student of human wants and needs, 
had set up shop at the curb to sell some- 
thing he knew the crowd would want, 
art or no art. 

Even though the direction be pointed 
mut to them, some men lack the imagina- 
tion to create a new type of product or 
service which will solve or simplify some 
problem. They can only study what other 
men are doing and pick a likely field. 
There is nothing against this approach, 
except that one is immediately in direct 
competition with all the well established 
businesses in that field. But plenty of 
men have built prosperous enterprises 
for themselves in fields that already 
seemed crowded. 


Ways To GAIN ADVANTAGE 


To succeed in such a situation a man 
must gain a competitive advantage in 
at least one of seven ways. 

He must: 

Make or do it better. 

Make or do it cheaper. 

Deliver or distribute it more econom- 
ically. 

Package it more acceptably. 


Fit it more nearly to people's needs or 
desires. 


Add a factor of greater timeliness 
modernity. 
Serve with greater intelligence or a 


better spirit. 


When a man makes up his mind to 
go into business for himself he is start 
ing on an exciting journey, not unlike 
a trip through some strange country 
where he knows little of the languag: 
and customs. If he has had no previous 
experience in a business of his own, he 
discover that he knows little of 
the real meaning of the language and 
customs of business. Terms he has heard 
all his life, and perhaps used in his 
daily work, suddenly develop a reality 
that startles him when he realizes that 
he alone has to take the responsibility 
for his decisions. . 

Such simple terms as rent, pay roll, 
overhead, insurance, accounts payable, 
sales expense, advertising, collections, 
bad debts, stare him in the face at ev ery 
turn as concrete realities. 


will 


He will mar 
vel that they meant so little to him when, 
perhaps as an executive or department 
head, he was helping to run somebody 
else’s business. 

In the same way, problems of trade 
customs, competitive practices, prices and 
terms, legal restrictions, labor relations, 
for which somebody else has always car 
ried the ultimate responsibility, suddenly 
develop a distressing way of not staying 
solved. 

These, and not one’s name over the 
door, represent the realities of being in 
business for oneself. 


SoME COMMON MISTAKES 
Some of the most common mistakes 
men make when they go into business 
are: 
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They under-price their goods or serv- 
ices. 

They fail to appreciate that it costs 
from two to five times as much to sell 
and distribute an article or service as it 
does to produce it. 

They underestimate the time it will 
take to build a market. 

They belittle their competition. 

They plunge without first testing out 
their ideas on a laboratory scale. 

They start with too much money or too 
little money. 


Of these six mistakes, the last is one 
of the most common. Do not smile be- 
cause “‘starting with too much money”’ is 
listed as a frequent cause for failure. It 
is a serious question whether more busi- 
ness ventures do not end badly because 
of too much money than because of too 
little. 

Having plenty of capital leads to the 
careless use of funds and creates ex- 
travagance as a habit, which foredooms 
the most promising business in the world. 

Concerning this problem of capital, 
the excuse most frequently made by men 
to explain why they do not go into busi- 
ness for themselves is this: 

“I'd start in a minute if I had the 
money.” 

This is a poor argument for three 
reasons: 

First, there are nearly always bankers 
or people with money who will venture at 
least a small stake on a man of good 
character and a reputation for industri- 
ousness who has a sound problem-solving 
idea and is willing to work hard to put 
it over. 

Second, a man must have the earnest- 
ness and conviction necessary to sell him- 
self and his idea to his banker or some- 
one else with money, or he is not likely 
to have the earnestness and conviction 
needed to sell his idea to the public. 

Third, plenty of problem-solving busi- 
nesses can be started on a shoe-string. If 


a man plunges in with energy and deter. 
mination, and does every part of the work 
he can possibly do himeclf, he needs little 
capital; he can earn his capital as he goes 
and he will own his business when he gets 
it built. Many of the greatest businesses 
in this country were started with a few 
dollars of capital, and a kitchen table or 
a basement work bench or a woodshed or 
garret as their setting. 


The fact is, shoestring starters are 
usually surer of success. 


THERE Witt Be Dark Days 


But if a man may safely start a busi- 
ness on a shoestring so far as capital is 
concerned, he must realize that it takes 
more than a shoestring of courage and 
faith and perseverance to keep it going 
There will come, almost inevitably, the 
day when he will stand looking out the 
window, admitting grimly to himself that 
he made a mistake to attempt it; that he 
will have to call quits. 

Perhaps it will be a pay roll he cannot 
meet. Perhaps the loss of an order vital 
to the business; or a fire; or a strike: or 
a lawsuit; or the ruin of a whole batch 
of costly material; or a note due at the 
bank next morning with nothing in sight 
with which to meet it. 

That will be his hour of testing. If 
he comes through, he can derive two com- 
forts. 

That if it were not for these head- 
ache-hours he would have hundreds more 
competitors because it is these dark hours 
which drive men out of businesses of 
their own. And, that staring Fear in the 
face is the quickest way to master the old 
she-devil and put her in irons. 

Running aay business is a process of 
weathering a series of crises, but, having 
endured through the first few, a man 
presently finds himself snorting with a 
sort of war-horse satisfaction as he goes 
from one battle to the next. 
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PROSPECTS FOR SUCCESS 
If a man is really serious about starting 


« business of his own, here are five ways 
he can check his prospects for success: 


1. Is he thinking of starting a business 
merely to escape from a distasteful job 
or situation? If so, he will probably not 
succeed. Successful businesses are built 
by men with a burning desire to be on 
their own because they have an idea that 
they feel that they just must try out; or 
because they have conceived some prob- 
lem-solving product or service which they 
feel certain no one else in the world can 
put over quite as well as they can. 


2. Does he expect to work less hard or 
have more freedom than in a job? If so, 
he will suffer a rude shock if he goes into 
business for himself. He is likely to have 
to work much harder, and he will never 
have a sense of freedom from responsi- 
bility. But if he is the kind of man who 
is likely to make good on his own he will 
be so intensely interested in his enter- 
prise that he won't even know he is work- 
ing! 

3. Does he habitually live beyond his 
income so that he is constantly in hot 


water financially? If so, he does not have 
the knack for finance that is necessary to 
the running of a business. 

4. Does he require the discipline or di- 
rection of a superior to make him do the 
things he ought to do and keep regular 
business hours? The man who cannot 
sternly discipline himself and manage his 
own time and activities without the com 
pulsion of a boss is not likely to make 
good on his own. 

5. Does he understand the simple rudi 
ments of arithmetic? If not, let him not 
go into business for himself, because busi 
ness is essentially a daily problem of 
arithmetic—of adding all the expenses 
and costs, and being able to subtract these 
from the selling price, pay his taxes, and 
have a profit left. A man who does not 
like to figure can hardly expect to be su 
cessful, for he will be in competition with 
other men who are figuring with very 
sharp pencils. 


If you still think you'd like to go into 


business for yourself, find yourself a 
problem to solve or simplify, or a defi- 
nitely better way of doing something 
and go to it! 


Author, editor, business counselor, Robert R. Updegraff bas written a 

number of books on business subjects, including Captains in Conflict, 

The Subconscious Mind in Business, The New American Tempo, A 
New Bag of Tricks for Every Business, and Yours to Venture. 








Cooperative Placement Service for Juniors 


GUY NICHOLSON yi 


Director of Guidance uw 
Evansville (Indiana) Public Schools 


| LOCAL public school au- 

, thorities decide that the time has come 
for setting up an organized system of 

placement for graduates and drop-outs, 

there are today two generally accepted 


new placement service operated and con- 
trolled by a city board of education; whil f 
other states with established placement of. ti 
fices under board of education contro! ar 
continuing some support under a com 





methods for reaching promise agreement wit! s 
that objective. Either . a the schools, so that f 
the school system may Many inquiries Bave come 80 too) placement serv- \ 


the Editors in recent months 
from public school executives 
concerning the establishment 
and operation of cooperative 


ices established under P 
the original and more c 
liberal interpretation ‘ 


effect a cooperative 
working relationship 
with the existing or po- 


tential services of the 
Junior Employment Di- 
vision of the State Em- 
ployment Service, or 
the local board of edu- 
cation may establish, 
finance, and control a 
separate local place- 


placement services under provi- 
sions of the Wagner-Peyser Act. 
In Indiana the Evansville schools 
have perfected a working rela- 
tionship with the State Employ- 
ment Service, featured by a sys- 
tem of counseling and record- 


keeping. 


of the law may be rc 
tained with a minimun 
of “‘state control.” 
Evansville’s publ: 
schools chose the coo; 
erative alternative and 
elected to establish 
working relationship 





ment service independ- 
ent of any state service and possibly in 
competition with it. 

Several years ago, or shortly after the 
Wagner-Peyser Act of Congress became 
effective in June 1935, enterprising 
school officials in some cities applied for 
and obtained matched federal funds for 
junior placement services which operated 
under the complete control of the board 
of education. More recently, however, 
the federal government has emphasized 
that section of the Act which specifies 
such employment offices shall be “‘state 
controlled,” not locally controlled. This 
interpretation has resulted in some states 
refusing to subsidize in any fashion a 


with the Indiana Junior 


Employment Service and has thereby de 
veloped a satisfactory placement program 
This program supplements the pre-exist 
ing administration of vocational guidanc 
in the schools, and extends a guidanc 
and placement service to local youth much 
more economically than if operated en- 
tirely under board of education control 
By this arrangement, all duplication of 
placement activity is abolished, and al! 
employment managers are able to recruit 
employees from a single office. 

As a basis for the Evansville program 
the State Employment Service establishe¢ 
a Junior Division in its Evansville office 
This division is separate from the adult 
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office, yet has access to all inquiries that 
come for skilled or unskilled labor. In 
charge of this division is a Junior Divi- 
sion Counselor whose entire time is de- 
voted to the placement and follow-up of 
youth between the ages of 16 and 21 or 
until “occupationally mature.” 

The schools, in turn, have selected a 
counselor in each high school to serve as 
the individual high school placement rep- 
resentative. This counselor is responsible 
for all matters pertaining to the distribu- 
tion of placement information within the 
school, for maintaining a bulletin board 
of occupational information, and for the 
scheduling of interviews with the em- 
ployment office for graduates and others 
who withdraw from school. The work of 
each of these school counselors is co- 
ordinated through the Director of Gui- 
dance of the public schools. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


One month or six weeks prior to grad- 
uation time the Director of Guidance, 
in cooperation with the Junior Division 
Counselor of the State Employment 
Office, registers all seniors desiring the 
services of the employment office. Con- 
ferences are scheduled so as to cause a 
minimum of interference with the cur- 
ricular program of the school, and since 
the experience of a personal interview at 
the Employment Office is considered edu- 
cationally valuable, pupils are excused 
for classes missed. 

In the case of drop-outs the school 
counselor contacts the student through his 
home-room adviser when he first indi- 
cates his intention of withdrawing from 
school. Upon request, arrangements are 
made for an appointment at the Employ- 
ment Office. 

Following registration at the State Em- 
ployment Office, the Junior Division 
Counselor visits each school and checks 
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the school record of each applicant. In- 
formation given by the student in the ap- 
plication interview is supplemented by 
data from the cumulative record of that 
student and from information secured by 
conference with the home-room adviser 
and certain of his teachers. These data are 
recorded on the form 
(shown on pages 310-311), and the in- 
formation becomes part of the employ 
ment application. 


accompanying 


PLACEMENT 

When a junior is placed by the State 
Employment Service, a notice of such 
placement is reported to the guidance of 
fice of the public schools on a form that 
records his name and address, whether 
he is a graduate or a drop-out, also the 
name and address of his employer, and 
the type of work in which he is engaged 

When a school places a graduate or a 
withdrawal in a full-time job, the school 
counselor reports such placement to the 
guidance office on a similar form. A 
summary of school placements is com 
piled monthly by the guidance office and 
reported to the State Employment Office 
A summary of both Employment Office 
placements and school placements is pre 
pared for the benefit of the schools 

It is recognized that the public schools 
must continue to seek part-time employ 
ment for students who must have finan 
cial aid in order to stay in school. In the 
past each school has accepted that respon 
sibility. No change in such plans re- 
sulted because of this placement program 
Friends of the schools have been in the 
habit of calling the school offices directly 
when additional help has been needed 
The new program did not disturb this 
custom. 

As part of this cooperative agreement 
the Employment Office supplies to the 
guidance office for distribution to the 
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schools such pamphlets, reports, and 
other pertinent data on employment con- 
ditions as will be of value for counsel 
relative to occupational opportunities in 
the city, state, and nation. Also, as part 
of this arrangement, the Junior Division 
Counselor attends principal's and teach- 
ers’ meetings upon invitation and dis- 
cusses employment trends and other 
placement problems. He also talks to 
graduating classes about the work of the 
Employment Office and explains how to 
apply for a job. 

Each school counselor or some other 
school representative may accompany the 


Junior Division Counselor as placements 
are solicited or as follow-up visitations 
are made. 

This entire placement program is de- 
signed in a spirit of cooperation. The 
schools impart occupational information 
and administer educational and vocational 
guidance supplemented by data furnished 
by the State Employment Service. The 
State Employment Service freely consults 
all the cumulative information gained 
about a pupil throughout his entire school 
experience. Thus, through mutual coop- 
eration, a concerted attack on the problem 
of placement is being waged. 
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Guy Nicholson has been Director of Guidance in the Evansville Publi 
Schools since 1936, and in addition is Director of the public night and 
other after-school classes and extension services. 





Occupational Information and Guidance Service 


MARYLAND STATE PLAN APPROVED 


Commissioner ]. W. Studebaker, in an article prepared exclusively 
for the November issue of Occupations containing initial announcement of 
the Occupational Information and Guidance Service recently established in 
the United States Office of Education, declared that one of the primary objec- 
tives of the new Service was the inauguration of state supervision of occupa- 
tional information and guidance service programs. 

Any State desiring to take advantage of federal funds to assist in the 
payment of salary and expenses of a State Supervisor of an Occupational Infor- 
mation and Guidance Service must have its nt authorities accept the neces- 
sary amendments to the state plan of vocational education already in existence. 
The amended plan then is submitted to the U. S. Office of Education for 
approval. 

Maryland in November became the first state to have such a program 
passed and approved. Half a dozen other state plans were being considered 
in December. The Maryland plan is reproduced herewith in part, through 
the courtesy of the Maryland State Department of Education. It will be 
noted that the office of supervisor, though supported by funds allotted to 
vocational education, is expected to serve the needs of all schools in the state 
with respect to occupational information and guidance. 

Our readers will be particularly interested in the comprehensive state- 
ments regarding the duties and qualifications of the state supervisor and will 
see how useful the office of state supervisor can be in promoting the objectives 
set forth in Commissioner Studebaker’s article. Other states will watch with 
interest the development of occupational information and guidance service 








in Maryland. 


THE Eprror 


Excerpts from 
Amendments to Maryland State Plan for Vocational Education 
(1937-1942) 


SECTION I. 
Occupational Information and Guidance 

Service— 

1. The State Board of Education may 
employ a State Supervisor who will de- 
vote his full time to the development of a 
program of occupational information and 
guidance as a service to the various school 
units throughout the State. This service 
shall be in cooperation with the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service of 
the Division of Vocational Education, 
United States Office of Education. 


2. The State of Maryland shall be reim 
bursed up to 50 per cent of the annual salary 
and traveling expenses of said supervisor 
Such amounts shall be taken from either the 
Smith-Hughes or George-Deen teacher train 
ing funds, or, in part, from both. 


SECTIONS II To VI. 


(Sections II to VI, inclusive, set forth 
details of the manner in which Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen Act funds may be 
used for reimbursement of the salary and 
traveling expenses of the State Supervisor, 
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and how the amount for reimbursement may 
be charged to the several service fields es- 
tablished by the Acts.) 


SECTION VII. 

Statement of the Need for a Program of 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
and Its Functional Purpose— 

Properly selected pupils are among the 
prime essentials of efficient vocational 
schools and classes. 

The selective process, to avoid waste of 
vocational education funds, must take place 
before the pupil enters upon vocational 
training. It follows that the pupil must 
make his choice on a basis of information 
about his own interests and abilities, and 
about wages, working conditions, and pos- 
sibilities of continuous employment acquired 
before the critical moment of his choice of 
specific training for an occupation. 

Enrollment officials in vocational schools 
an likewise function efficiently only if they 
ilso possess similar knowledge of occupa- 
ional information and pupil inventory be- 
fore acceding to, or directing the enrollment 
of a pupil for specific training. 

The vocational school itself will, in turn, 
ontinuously utilize related kinds of infor- 
mation during the process of training, plac- 
ing, and following up its pupils. In addi- 
tion, many other persons in school and out 
will defer or change their decisions with 
regard to their occupations. Further prob- 
lems in occupational information and gui- 
dance are presented by this group. 

From these premises, it follows that “‘pro- 
viding for the further development of voca- 
tional education in the several states and 
territories,” to quote from the opening sen- 
tence of the George-Deen Act, requires first, 
the improvement of the ability of teacher 
counselors, both in schools from which voca- 
tional classes draw their pupils and in voca- 
tional schools themselves, to secure and use 
facts about occupations and facts of occu- 
pational significance about their pupils; and 
second, the improvement of these teacher 
counselors in the use of the necessary tech- 
niques in applying these facts to the wise 
counsel and guidance of pupils. 


Duties and Oualificati ] f State 
visor of Occupati nal Inf 
Guidance Service 

1. DuTIES 

a. Studies and investigations 

(1) He shall study employment condi 

tions in the State as a guide to occu- 
pational information. 


(2) He shall survey the school facilities 
of the various communities to ascer 
tain the best means for establishing 
courses of occupational information 
and guidance suited to the individual 


communities. 

(3) He shall prepare plans, courses of 
study, and literature on studies, sur 
veys, and investigations in the field 
of occupational information and gui 
dance. 


(4 


— 


He shall ascertain and recommend 
such equipment, library materials, and 
other supplementary supplies and fa 
cilities as will be needed to make a 
program of occupational information 
and guidance effective in the several 
school units. 


b. Promotion 

(1) He shall counsel with boards of edu 
cation, superintendents, and super- 
visors desiring information regarding 
establishment of programs of occu 
pational information and guidance, 
and he shall aid in the organization 
of such programs as have been ap 
proved by local school authorities 

(2) He shall make a special study of the 
needs of rural and semi-rural school 
units with relation to occupational 
information and guidance, with a view 
to promoting a program suitable to 
these needs. He shall investigate the 
possibilities of cooperative effort in 
providing personnel, equipment, and 
courses of study in rural school units 
which, because of small enrollment or 
other reasons may be unable to pro- 
vide complete programs for them- 
selves. 
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2. QUALIFICATIONS . 
a. Education 


(3) He shall promote the training of 
teacher counselors in occupational in- 





formation and guidance, and advise 
with teacher trainers on all matters 
pertaining to the improvement of the 
program in the State. 

(4) He shall aid in the development of 
the program by making his services 
as a speaker available through civic 
groups, Parent-Teacher organizations, 
teachers’ meetings and conferences, 
and similar groups, setting forth the 
basic principles of a sound and effec- 
tive program of occupational informa- 
tion and guidance. 


c. Supervision 

(1) He shall have general supervision of 
the occupational information and vo- 
cational guidance programs in public 
schools of secondary grade in the 
State. 

(2) He shall, with the cooperation of the 
State Credential Secretary, pass upon 
the eligibility of teacher counselors 
who are to be employed whenever 
State funds are to be used for part 
payment of salary. 

(3) He shall conduct, in cooperation with 
local authorities, group conferences 
and meetings for the purpose of im- 
proving local programs of occupa- 
tional information and guidance. 

(4) He shall devote a considerable por- 
tion of his time to making super- 
visory visits with the various teacher 
counselors in order to improve the 
work of teacher counselors in service. 


d. Records and reports 

(1) He shall prepare in advance an 
agenda or program of each year's 
work. 

(2) He shall be responsible for all re- 
ports and records for local programs 
as required by the State Board of 
Education. 

(3) He shall report all findings to the 
State Director, and make an annual 
report to the State Executive Officer 
of the work accomplished during the 


year. 


(1) General education — The supervisor 
shall have been graduated from an 
accredited college in a course which 
included study in economics, indus 
trial history, agriculture, sociology, 
psychology, or similar subjects. 


(2) Post-graduate study — He shall have 
had at least one year of post-graduate 
work or its equivalent, in recognized 
schools of education, including such 
courses as: vocational education, agri- 
cultural economics, administration of 
vocational guidance, techniques in 
counseling, occupational information, 
personnel management, tests and 
measurements, educational adminis 
tration, and the techniques of teach- 
ing occupations. 


b. Occupational experience —The super- 


visor shall have had a minimum of two 
years of occupational experience at wage- 
earning pursuits other than teaching. 
This should preferably consist of a 
limited experience in several fields of 
employment, rather than a single expe- 
rience in one specific occupation, and so 
diversified that it should cover at least 
three different occupations for a period 
of three or more months each. This ex- 
perience may have been acquired by 
summer work during training or dur- 
ing teaching experience. Recency of ex- 
perience, so far as practicable, is de 
sirable. 


. Teaching experience — The supervisor 


shall have had at least three years of suc- 
cessful experience as a full-time teacher 
in a public school of secondary grade. 


. Supervisory experience—The supervisor 


shall have had in addition to the teach- 
ing experience under (c) at least: three 
years of administrative, or supervisory 
experience, or of the two combined, in 
the field of public education above the 
elementary school. 


. Other experience—He shall also have 


had experience in dealing with employ- 
ment through the study of personnel 
organization, and of the placement and 
—" of workers in agriculture, 
usiness, or industry. 
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Summarized Proceedings 


A Conference on Employment and Guidance 


Held under the auspices of the Section on Employment and 
Vocational Guidance, Welfare Council of New York City 











Owe to the widespread interest exhibited in its coverage of the 1937 
Conference, OCCUPATIONS presents again this year a summarized report of the 
Annual Metropolitan Conference on Employment and Guidance sponsored by the 
Section on Employment and Vocational Guidance of the Welfare Council of New 
York City on November 18 and 19, 1938. This Sixth Annual Conference was 
attended by approximately 900 representatives of schools, placement services, 
employers, and labor unions (an increase of one hundred delegates over last year) 
met to study particularly the year's development of the activities of the New York 
State Employment Service considered in connection with its newly imposed task 
of administering unemployment insurance. 

Many phases of occupational adjustment were discussed at the meetings of the 
Conference that are believed to be of interest to counselors everywhere. Below are 
listed the main topics of the prepared addresses, symposia, and roundtable dis- 
cussions that featured the various sessions of the Conference. 


PAGE 
EMPLOYER ATTITUDES TOWARD EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 316 
Stix ROUNDTABLE DisCuUSSION GROUPS: 


I]. INTERPRETING EMPLOYMENT AND GUIDANCE TO THE PUBLIC . 317 
II. OBTAINING AND USING OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION IN GUIDANCE 318 


tll. PLANNING AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM peal! ay) acne 
IV. PLANNING THE FIELD WORK PROGRAM A toe a 320 
V. TECHNIQUES IN PLACEMENT OF THE HANDICAPPED eg 321 
a 422 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PuBLIC PLACEMENT: 


I. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IMPACTS ON PLACEMENT 324 

II. TRENDS IN THE PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVICE i ae 325 
COORDINATION OF PLACEMENT ACTIVITIES AMONG PRIVATE, PUBLIC, AND 

i rs. > 
THE EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE UNDER THE SocIAL SEcurIry Act . . 327 


The summary abstracts of the proceedings of the Conference as presented in 
this report were prepared under the general supervision of Roy N. Anderson, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, and 


Chairman of the Section’s Committee on Findings.* 


* A limited number of reprints of both this and last year’s reports are available at fifteen 
cents each and may be obtained from the Welfare Council, 44 East 23rd St., New York City 
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Employer Attitudes Toward Employment Services 
A PANEL DISCUSSION 


Friday Morning Session—November 18, 1938 


Tue OPENING PROGRAM of the Sixth 
Metropolitan Conference on Employment 
and Guidance centered about the following 
aspects of employer attitudes toward em- 
ployment services: the types of employment 
services used; the merits and demerits of 
fee-charging as compared with free agen- 
cies; methods of improving the free agen- 
cies; advantages and disadvantages of com- 
bining the administration of unemployment 
insurance with placement in the State Em- 
ployment Service; the role of the varied 
small non-fee charging agencies; the num- 
ber of applicants that should be sent to an 
employer; and what the schools should do 
for employers. 

Under the chairmanship of Louis H. Sobel 
of the Federation Employment Service, the 
following discussants participated: Robert 
W. Boyd, State Employment Service; Her- 
bert Cress, Ford Instrument Co.; Lee Kolb, 
R. H. Macy & Co.; Jesse W. Levison, Kirby 
Block & Co.; D. Arthur Straight, Commer- 
cial Investment Trust, Inc.; Emilie T. 
Strauss, Kennedy Employment Service. 

Speaking for a concern that holds over 
175,000 employment personnel interviews 
annually, Mr. Kolb stated that paid employ- 
ment agencies were rarely used, and that the 
various types of free agencies were prefer- 
able from the social point of view, and pro- 
duced better results for the employer. Mr. 
Cress remarked that he used and preferred 
the commercial agencies as giving better and 
quicker results, alleging that the free agen- 
cies could not supply the type of employees 
desired. He felt that free agencies tend to 
emphasize the needs of the person rather 
than those of the job. 

Mr. Straight remarked that he used all 
sources of 1 some but criticized all types 
of agencies for sending at least one applicant 
whether qualified or not to answer each 
employer request. Few applicants are taken 
from the outside by Mr. Levison, but those 
that are hired from the outside he recruits 


from fee-charging organizations, only two of 
which in all New York he had found satis 
factory. 

Mr. Levison stated that he felt non-fee 
charging agencies to be swayed by sentiment 
rather than by a candidate's qualifications for 
the job, with a resulting lower degree of 
selection than that offered by the fee-charg 
ing organizations. He advocated recruiting 
from the lists of clerical operators kept by 
the various office machine manufacturers. 

Miss Strauss came to the defense of the 
fee-charging agencies by raising the ques 
tion: “Is the profit motive any less effective 
than the welfare motive for sending out the 
best people available?”” To this Mr. Levison 
replied that since the commercial agency can 
not afford to lose customers it is far less 
likely to send out unqualified applicants thar 
the publicly supported non-fee charging 
agency. 

To the question, ‘How can we improve 
the free employment services?”—Mr. Kolb 
stated that many of the difficulties with em 

loyment services are the result of their own 
inertia. Placement people should evince 
more interest in employers by: going to 
the companies and selling jobs, and actually 
developing their job sources, he felt, assert- 
ing that much is to be said for the smal! 
agency if it can put less emphasis upon the 
welfare angle and select with the idea of 
employability. Mr. Straight agreed, and 
added that free agencies should create in 
the applicant a proper attitude and give him 
useful hints regarding his appearance, cloth 
ing, etc. 

Several speakers seemed to feel that the 
work of the State Employment Service had 
suffered after becoming associated with the 
administration of unemployment insurance 
Mr. Straight and Mr. Kolb complained that 
the personnel of the Service changed too 
often, its officers needlessly transferring to 
other departments staff workers educated to 
employers’ needs. Mr. Cress favored de- 
centralization of the Service, charging 4 
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slowing down in the rate of sending out 
new applicants and less personal contact 
with both employer and employee than be- 
fore the merger. 

On behalf of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service, Mr. Boyd disclaimed the 
alleged control of sentiment over this 
agency's placements, and affirmed that the 
applicant's fitness alone is considered. He 
asserted that now the first flood of appli- 
cants for unemployment insurance has ee 
coped with, the next year will show a marked 
improvement in the placement work of the 
Service. 

He promised that in the future employers’ 
points of view will be more often heeded, 
that groups of specialized applicants will be 
built up, and that a decentralization of the 
placement division will be effected. 

Mr. Boyd further testified that an in- 
creased number of highly trained and skilled 
applicants had been brought into the place- 
ment office as the result of the merger with 
the unemployment insurance department. 

All discussants seemed agreed that there 
was not an over-supply of small non-fee 
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charging employment and that 
little would be gained in attempting to cen- 
tralize them and thereby rob them of their 
valuable and unique individual and personal 
contacts with worker and employer. 

Some of the personnel staff members con 
tributing to this discussion advocated inter 
viewing as many job applicants as might 
apply at their placement offices; others took 
the middle ground of wanting to see a re 
stricted but fair-sized number of selected 
applicants; while a third group favored 
drastic limitation in the number of inter 
views with job applicants. 

Towards the close of this panel 
sion, various contributors urged that th 
schools and colleges enlighten their put 
more intensively about occupations, and 
train the prospective employee in attitud 
towards the world of work. The value of! 
employment services is indicated by Mr 
Kolb’s statement that his large organization 
rejects 85 per cent of the people who come 
in ‘‘off the street’ for interviews, but turns 
away only 15 per cent ol 
ferred to it by agencies 


agencies, 


the people re 


Discussion Groups 


Friday Afternoon—November 18, 1938 


SECTION I: INTERPRETING EMPLOY- 
MENT AND GUIDANCE TO THE PUBLIC 


Tus First of the six roundtable dis- 
cussion groups was concerned with the 
problem of developing an effective public 
relations policy among the various agen- 
cies active in the field of employment and 
guidance. Contributors to the discussion, 
led by Clare M. Tousley of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society, included: Rosanna M. 
Johnson, Montgomery Ward & Co.; Natalie 
W. Linderholm, Russell Sage Foundation; 
Marian McGovern; Raymond C. Mayer, 
Public Relations Consultant; Alfred G. 
Stoughton, New York City Y.M.C.A., and 
Secretary and Director of Publicity, National 
Baseball Centennial Commission; and Edna 
W. Unger, State Employment Service. 


The discussion was divided into two 
topics: problems in public and state employ 
ment offices; and problems in private agen 
cies. Miss Unger reviewed the publicity 
emphasis on the organization and presenta 
tion of the new topic of unemployment in 
surance which was so necessary during the 
past year. She called for full cooperation of 
the operating departments of employment 
agencies with their publicity staffs, and cited 
three affirmative points to emphasize in pub 
licity releases to offset unfavorable publicity 
about the unemployment insurance features 
of the Employment Service: the non-fee pay 
ing character of the Service, the speedy re- 
sults from trained placement workers, and 
its research facilities available to both em 
ployers and employees. 

The need for cooperation between the op- 
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erating offices and the publicity department 
was also stressed by Miss McGovern who 
discussed the various advantages of field 
visits versus publicity, stating field work and 
publicity to be inseparable. Field visits best 
inform the employer of the type of services 
offered by the public employment agency, 
she averred. She also urged more addresses 
by agency heads before various welfare 
agencies. 

Regarding the problems of private agen- 
cies, Mr. Stoughton declared that an agency 
should be sold on its own personnel, pro- 
gram, and worth before it starts to pub- 
licize itself, and he added his endorsement 
of the previous speaker's plea for coopera- 
tion between an agency's publicity depart- 
ment and its administrative staff. 


SECTION II: OBTAINING AND USING 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION IN 
GUIDANCE 


Ten-movute talks by five discussants 
on the subject of using occupational infor- 
mation in guidance were presided over by 
Samuel Spiegler, National Occupational Con- 
ference. The discussants were: Franklin J. 
Keller, Metropolitan Vocational High 
School; Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Meredith B. Givens, 
Division of Placement and Unemployment 
Insurance; Nanette Morell, New York City 
Y.W.C.A.; Lucille O'Connor, New York 
State Employment Service. 

Mr. Givens distinguished three categories 
of occupational information: descriptive 
(classification), economic (trends), and 
quantitative (supply and demand for occu- 
pational skills). Employment agencies de- 
spite their faults are our best sources of oc- 
cupational information, he asserted. Mr. 
Givens also stated that a wealth of unpro- 
cessed occupational information existed in 
the files of the New York Employment Serv- 
ice as well as in other state employment of- 
fices, and urged interested organizations to 
agitate for increased appropriations to the 
service in order to make this information 
available to the public. 

Speaking on “Current Trends in New 
York City Occupations,” Mrs. O'Connor re- 
= (1) An increasing demand for com- 
inations of skills such as typist-stenog- 


rapher-file clerk, or bookkeeper-file clerk- 
typist, or for beauticians who can give fa- 
cials, and do hair dyeing and dressing. (2) 
A demand for specialized training. Employ- 
ers do not want to break in new employees, 
she said; they want to take on employees 
trained in the operation of specialized ma- 
chines and in the carrying out of specialized 
processes. (3) The rate of advancement and 
transfer is slowing down, with the increase 
in job specialization. Employers prefer em- 
loyees that “stay put.” (4) Employers are 
ecoming more minute in their personality 
specifications. (5) Employers are demand- 
ing employees with more education. Service 
and department-store fields are requiring 
high school graduation. 

Seven ways in which placement offices 
get their information were described by 
Miss Morrell: from analyzing both filled 
and unfilled orders; from want-ads; from 
general reading; from field work and sur- 
veys; from business indices; from research 
(job analysis, school agencies, follow-up) ; 
and from interviewing applicants. 

She stressed the need for skill and alert- 
ness on the part of the counselor in using 
occupational information, and in detecting 
changes and shifts in employer demands, 
especially new opportunities. As an example 
she cited the fact that radio stations demand 
accompanists who can transpose at sight, 
since mechanical limitations of broadcasting 
necessitate frequent last-minute changes in 
the accompaniment. 

The question of how the schools use oc- 
cupational information was taken - by Dr. 
Keller, who deprecated much of the occu- 
pational information as now handed out to 
school youth because of its failure to stimu- 
late them to effective learning, and to chal- 
lenge their imagination. He stressed the 
need for tying up occupational facts with 
experiential activities in which pupils 
wished to participate, and he commended 
shop courses as effective agencies for teach- 
ing occupational information. This speaker 
also pleaded for assistance from experts 
trained in interpreting occupational trends, 
and for teachers and counselors prepared to 
handle this constantly changing mass of ma- 


terial. The occupations class should be a 
— class with definite pupil activities, 
e felt. 


In summary Dr. Clark pointed out the 
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inadequacies in the previous panelists’ sug- 
gestions, and proposed the setting up of 
broad agencies to gather occupational in 
formation from both small and large centers 
throughout the nation in order to foster 
rational planning for correct occupational 
distribution. He asserted that few cities 
today have an adequate program, citing one 
effective occupational information program 
in a California city which, commencing with 
the first grade, devotes one-fourth of all 
class work to vocational preparation up 
through the junior college.* 

Discussion questions following the above 
presentations dealt with several problems. 
One of the auditors wanted to know whether 
any schools send out on school time occupa- 
tions teachers to get occupational informa- 
tion. The answer was in the affirmative. In 
replying’ to questions about retraining the 
unemployed, all the discussants deplored the 
inability of limited budgets to cope with 
this pressing problem. Some proposed or- 
ganized demand upon public agencies for 
retraining programs, while others suggested 
planned cooperation with employment agen- 
cies to gather and disseminate occupational 
information. 


SECTION III: PLANNING AN IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Tue TREND of the conference on in- 
service training (with especial reference to 
the training of placement workers) in- 
formally paadened tn a manner stimulating 
free discussion, took an explorative rather 
than a definitive aim. Owen Pence of the 
National Council of the Y.M.C.A. chair- 
maned the following discussants: Elsa G. 
Becker, Samuel J. Tilden High School; Car- 
roll N. Gibney, National Youth Administra- 
tion; Sarah Ivins, New York School of So- 
cial Work; Ann Lehman, State Employment 
Service; Evelyn Murray, State Employment 
Service; Emilie T. Strauss, Kennedy Em- 
ployment Service. 

Opening with a brief historical sketch, 
Chairman Pence defined the general type 
of in-service training with which the dis- 
cussion of the afternoon was concerned, 





8 See Fred C. Smith, “The Cleveland Conven- 
tion.” Occupations, XII, May, 1934, p. 18. 


eliminating the casual “‘brushing-up” course 


and instances where volunteers contributing 
their services are trained. Miss Ivins then 
divided in-service training into three types: 
training for a specific job through a train- 


ing course; training through a general course 
with a specific goal in mind; or a situation 
where supervisor and trainee are working 
together. Miss Becker, however, emphasized 
the point that this training period should 
be devoted to constructive work and should 
never include superficial, unnecessary duties 

Miss Lehman in describing the in-service 
training program worked out in the New 
York State Employment Service last year, 
said that first it was necessary to make a 
thorough analysis of the jobs, and then set up 
training situations accordingly. She reported 
the trainee’s assignment complete when he 
had followed through a case from time of 
registration to successful placement. 

In attempting to recommend some ade- 
uate instrument of appraisal, it was agreed 
that the subjective judgment of the place 
ment counselors was of primary value, since 
psychological _ tests had little diagnostic 
value. The civil service examination was 
mentioned as carrying an automatic rating 
in its particular branch of appraisal. The 
amount of consideration which should be 
given to previous work experience was de- 
bated. 

Six techniques for in-service training were 
enumerated and discussed during this round- 
table. First, it was agreed that a funda- 
mental requisite was the placing of the 
trainee sale an entities supervisor. 
Second, it was felt that the trainee’s first 
assignment should be related to the final 
goal, in order that he might be continuously 
conscious of the entire placement process 
The modern conception of interneship, it 
was brought out, basically emphasizes 
“wholeness” of training. 

Third it was held that the functions, ob- 
jectives, and policies of an organization 
should be inculcated before the specialized 
techniques are taught. Fourth, the desira- 
bility of “training the individual as a per- 
son” so that a socially well-adjusted worker 
may result, was stressed. Fifth, the case 
study method was emphasized as an exceed- 
ingly important technique, and it was sug- 
gested that histories of successful workers 
be discussed and interpreted fully. One 
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speaker argued that instead of presenting a 
complete case at a given time it is just as 
effective to give it to the trainees step by 
step in order that they may achieve greater 
awareness of interrelationships. Sixth, the 
discussants recommended the use of the con- 
ference for surveying problems and work- 
ing out their solutions cooperatively, and 
the use of old records for study. 

In conclusion, Mr. Pence summarized the 
observations of the third roundtable dis- 
cussion by concluding that training on the 
job needs specific attention and time in 
order to avoid the pitfalls of former naive 
training; that the trainee should be made 
aware of his continuous growth; that great 
dependence should be placed upon tech- 
niques; that orientation should be stressed 
during the important early days of train- 
ing; that therapeutic guidance should be 
available in order to correct vocational mal- 
adjustments ; that adjustments and appraisals 
should be constructive rather than Rie 
tive; that professional attitudes, insights, 
and ideals drould be inculcated. 


SECTION IV: PLANNING THE FIELD 
WorK PROGRAM 


Tue rounptas ze section on “Plan- 
ning the Field Work Program” was pre- 
sided over by Jean Kennedy of the New 
York State Employment Service, and the 
participants included Edith Dudley, State 
Employment Service; W. I. Hamilton, Hotel 
Waldorf-Astoria; Mrs. Olga Lehman, Fed- 
eration Employment Service; Harold K. 
Montross, State Employment Service; Hugh 
Richards, Sloane House, Y.M.C.A.; David 
Ruml, Stern Brothers; Mrs. Blanche Wachs- 
man, Brooklyn High School of Women’s 
Garment Trades. 

In opening the program Miss Kennedy 
pointed out that the main interest of the 
discussion was in the field work of employ- 
ment agencies, but that there could be no 
blue-print as to how field work could be 
done. 

Concerning the first question raised, “Why 
do field work?”, Mr. Montross remarked 
that an employment agency as a service or- 
ganization needed a certain amount of pro- 
motion, termed field work in the employment 
field. The discussion then turned to the 
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problem of what the agency had to sel 
Miss Dudley stated that the trend had 
shifted from selling applicants to selling 
skills, a process which consisted of the 
agency's knowledge of (1) the occupations 
in the industry, (2) the applicants in its 
files, and (3) of where to procure appli. 
cants. Mr. Ruml agreed, but added that in 
the final analysis the satisfactory filling of 
the vacancy was the test of any agency's 
service. He declared that even if a vacancy 
were filled by an incompetent person, the 
agency's reputation would not suffer if the 
field work had been done adequately. 

This discussion led to a general analysis 
of the qualifications of a good field worker 
—whether his job was to know what was 
in the applicants’ file or whether it was to 
establish close relationships with the em 
ployer. In general the consensus was that a 
good field worker must establish a close 
working relationship with the employer. 

Mr. Richards then inquired if the type 
of skills represented in the applicants’ file 
should determine in which industrial field 
the agency should do field work. Mr. Rum! 
replied that the agency should concentrate 
on one industry at a time in order best to 
supply the employer's needs. Mrs. Lehman 
concurred, but asserted that the field worker 
should not concentrate on one industry, to 
the exclusion of all others. The chairman 
then turned the discussion to the topic “Who 
should do field work”? One member of 
the audience who had had charge of fifteen 
field workers of the sales type but inexperi- 
enced in personnel work stated that for 
most effective results the field work should 
have been done by those skilled in per- 
sonnel work and closely associated with the 
office routine. Some agreed that the inter- 
viewer should also do freld work if possible 
because the employers want vacancies filled 
by persons with an intimate knowledge of 
their needs. Others then pointed out that 
it was impossible for the interviewer to do 
an effective job of both interviewing and 
field work, Mr. Montross explaining that a 
number of visits are generally necessary be- 
fore an employer’s needs are determined, 
and that consequently it would be difficult 
for an interviewer also to carry on field work. 

Another contributor to the discussion felt 
that the test of a good field worker is not 
whether he has discovered vacancies on his 
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first visit but upon the close relationship he 
establishes between the agency and the em- 
ployer, a oe determined by the 
aumber of future orders placed by the lat- 
ter with the agency. Mrs. Wachsman stated 
that an interviewer must be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the services which his agency 
has to offer, before approaching the em- 
ployer. Miss Dudley thought that since field 
work does not require high pressure sales- 
manship it is not especially important to 
rT selling ability in an interviewer. 


SECTION V: TECHNIQUES IN PLACE- 
MENT OF THE HANDICAPPED 


Tus ROUNDTABLE discussion on tech- 
niques necessary for the placement of handi- 
capped individuals was led by Edward 
Hochhauser, Committee for the Care of 
lewish Tuberculous. The following dis- 
cussants participated: Edyth Ahrens, State 
Employment Service; Alice M. Bessey, Vo- 
ational Adjustment Bureau; Frederic G. 
Elton, State Department of Education; Mur- 
ray R. Nathan, State Employment Service; 
A. E. Septinelli, New York Foundation for 
he Blind. 

The first speaker found several techniques 
to arise out of three distinct phases of the 
general problem, namely: (1) the selection 
and training of workers to serve handi- 
apped applicants; (2) opportunities and 
special services for the training and place- 
ment of handicapped applicants; (3) the 
problem of employer contacts. 

In the matter of selection and training 
of workers, the following principles were 
suggested as a guide: 

Selection of workers on an individual basis; 
thorough knowledge of industry; knowledge of 
agencies dealing with handicapped, and of other 
community resources; “selling’’ the handicapped 
person to the employer; understanding the na- 


ture of disabilities; patience in placing the 
handicapped. 


In contacting employers, said Miss 
Ahrens, much bonnie on the worker's 
ability to convince the employer of the fit- 
ness of the applicant. She suggested that 
the placement worker be frank in discussing 
the applicant’s vocational limitations, while 
at the same time omitting medical details. 
For example, the applicant could be de- 
scribed as lame, but without stating that he 


had infantile paralysis, or that he wore an 
artificial limb. Finally, she warned, it is im- 
portant to realize that employers’ objections 
to the handicapped cannot be overcome by 
group contacts; it is, rather, a problem of 
individual and intensive field work to dis- 
cover the employer's preferences, prejudices, 
and the working conditions of the specific 
job. 

Mr. Septinelli stressed the further need for 
bringing the public to realize that the blind, 
as a group, present all the characteristic 
variations, aims, and possibilities of a normal 
group. Nevertheless, he believed that the 
blind are the most difficult of all handi 
capped persons to place, thus making it 
necessary to favor them with special legis- 
lation. He commended the Randolph-Shep- 

ard law which gives sales stands for the 
pind, and urged further legislative action 
through passage of the Workshop amend 
ment to the National Rehabilitation Act, and 
the removal of restrictions that hinder the 
employment of blind persons in Civil Serv 
ice. 

Miss Bessey stated the problem of hand 
ling mentally and emotionally handicapped 
applicants was unique in that the applicants 
do not realize they are handicapped. In ad 
ministering tests to these individuals, she 
found it very difficult to obtain psychologists 
realistically familiar with industrial needs 
The speaker declared that the new Wages 
and Hours Law tended to arouse discontent 
among the girls who are now being housed 
in sheltered workshops. In this connection, 
the chairman read the recent ruling on this 
bill which grants certain exemptions to non 
profit and charitable agencies. 

Mr. Nathan discussed the placement of 
the orthopedically handicapped, and pointed 
out that the extremely handicapped belong 
to a residual or sub-marginal group very 
difficult to place in private industry. He did 
not consider the present number of private 
sheltered workshops to be sufficient to care 
for them, and he lauded the WPA for ab 
sorbing many of this group. He cited the 
need for Federal and state supported work- 
shops in order to give such persons a rea 
sonable measure of security. 

Mr. Elton viewed the problem of place 
ment more optimistically, and asserted that 
hundreds of disabled persons have secured 
jobs without assistance from any agency. He 
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also cited figures indicating that 60 per cent 
of the injured employees in his state go 
back to the same job. He attributed their 
success to a factor called personality fitness, 
and he stressed the need for such training as 
equal in importance to training for the 
specific job, believing that a handicapped 
person who possesses these dual qualifica- 
tions will not need to be placed—he will 
place himself. He also pointed out that the 
worker and the applicant should keep in- 
formed as to the continuing progress of 
medical science, in order that they may be 
cognizant of the possibilities for correction 
and cure of physical defects. 


SECTION VI: THE UsE oF TESTS 

Tu rounprasre discussion group 
on the use of tests had as its presiding ofh- 
cer Joseph V. Hanna, Assistant Professor 
of Psychology, New York University. The 
discussants were Marguerite Coleman, Dis- 
trict Director of Junior Placement, New 
York State Employment Service; Beatrice 
Candee, Psychologist, Vocational Service 
for Juniors, and Supervising Psychologist, 
Consultation Division, New York State Em- 
ployment Service; and C. L. Shartle, Assis- 
tant, Occupational Research Program, Divi- 
sion of Standards and Research, United 
States Employment Service. 

Dr. Hanna pointed out that this was one 
of the most important roundtable discus- 
sions from the standpoint of the extreme 
divergence of attitudes towards testing, and 
expressed the hope that the ensuing discus- 
sion would reveal the real place of tests in 
guidance and in the employment experience. 

Mrs. Coleman stressed the interviewer's 
concern for making the applicant as em- 
ployable as possible. She said that in the 
employment interview the interviewer fre- 
quently uncovers problems outside of his 
area, and she averred that he must be skill- 
ful enough to recognize these problems and 
resourceful enough to know agencies in the 
community to which such problems can be 
referred. She further stated that there are 
groups of applicants for whom the inter- 
view is not enough and for these she advo- 
cated testing. 

The interviewer should know about tests 
and how to interpret results, but it is not 
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necessary for him to be a psychologist, de 
clared Mrs. Coleman in enumerating the fol. 
lowing kinds of situations which seem to 
need something beyond the interview and 
in which tests could be of assistance: 

I. Situations involving particular types of work. 
ers. 

a. The younger group who have little ide 
of vocational choice and employment qualifica 
tions. 


b. The older workers who, for one reason or 
another, find themselves unable to secure work 
in the fields in which they have been trained 
c. Workers who need retraining after acci 
dents resulting in physical handicaps 
II. Demands by employers for applicants with 
specific aptitudes such as nimble fingers or ac. 
curacy with figures. 

III. Selection of workers for certain trades by 
use of trade tests such as those for stenographers 
and typists. 


In closing her discussion, Mrs. Coleman 
raised an important question which re. 
mained unanswered: “How can the testing 
department interpret scores to the employ- 
ment office so that they will be misused as 
little as possible”’ ? 

Asking the question: “What are test 
scores worth, if anything ?”"—Dr. Shartle 
described some of the Occupational Research 
Program's attempts to appraise the validity 
of some of the better known tests. He said 
that the members of the Program felt that 
ests should be valid in enough situations so 
that they can be used with confidence. He 
cited as the general approach to the prob- 
lem the selection of a group of occupations 
for study, the use of existing tests or the 
development of a group of tests, and the 
checking of these tests against an objective 
criterion to find which would be applicable 
to a family of occupations. To date, he re- 
eon three groups of occupations have 

n studied: department-store selling oc- 
cupations, clerical occupations, and pro- 
duction occupations (mostly of the manual 
types, such as assembly, packing, and wrap- 


ping). 

This speaker told his hearers that success 
in the use of tests in one locality has been 
checked against their use in another, and 
that in his research he has tried to solve two 
definite problems in regard to these occupa- 
tions: differentiation between good and bad 
workers within the occupation; differentia 
tion among the occupations. 
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A further step in the research, said Dr. 
Shartle, is to discover how predictions on 
the basis of test scores work out in practical 
application. He described techniques used 
in community centers to determine if in- 
dividuals referred on the basis of scores are 
better than others not so referred. Dr. 
Shartle reported that the initial studies are 
encouraging, but urged that placement serv- 
ices continue to use tests experimentally until 
their practical applications have been estab- 
lished. In this connection he warned his 
auditors of the misleading nature of the 
assignment of occupational names to tests, 
and urged that the original literature con- 
cerning the standardization of the test be 
consulted in each case. 

Miss Candee considered two types of 
ability to exist: a basic ability—the sime qua 
non—which differentiates among occupa- 
tions, and a supplementary ability which dis- 
criminates between good and poor workers 
within an occupation. She discussed three 
uses of tests: (1) Im selection for specific 
firms; (2) Im schools; (3) In guidance 
services. 

She acknowledged that tests are useful 
in industrial selection where there is a great 
specificity of problem and where the em- 
ployer is primarily concerned in the buy- 
ing of labor with no responsibility to those 
not hired. But a public employment office, 
she urged, has greater responsibility to the 
applicant, and must demand greater ac- 
curacy of the test as a selective instrument. 
At present, she claimed, there is no single 
aptitude test with norms applicable over a 
wide area and therefore none that is suit- 
able for use in a public employment office. 
She felt that trade tests, such as those of the 
United States Employment Service, have 
more value but being expensive and difficult 
to administer are of limited use. 

Aptitude tests can be used in a public 
employment office where there are research 
facilities or morms standardized for that 
particular locality, according to Miss Candee. 
Since a testing program is always expensive, 
the public employment agency must check 
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on whether results obtained from tests are 
better than the judgments of trained inter- 
viewers. Although some believe that tests 
are good selling points to employers, Miss 
Candee raised the question as to whether 
or not a service that is not a perfectly valid 
service should be sold. 

The speaker accepted the value of the 
standardized achievement tests in the com- 
parison of school standards, but questioned 
the use of aptitude tests in the selection of 
courses. She emphasized the fact that it is 
infinitely more important today to determine 
what is to become of the group unfitted to 
the established curricula than to seek better 
means of selection for existing groups. Since 
skills applicable to industry, used by high 
school graduates, can be learned in a final 
year of concentrated effort, selection of 
definite courses in the development of such 
skills should be postponed until the last 
year of the school course, she advised. 

Miss Candee called attention to two types 
of counseling service: (1) A more com- 
plete service for those who, being abstractly 
minded, can live in terms of planning for 
the future; (2) An immediate and less ex- 
tensive service for that larger proportion of 
the population who, lacking the ability to 
think in terms of realistic planning for the 
future, must live in terms of daily experi- 
ence. She told her audience that the nature 
of the problem should determine the type 
and number of tests to be used. 

This speaker commented that an inade- 
quate test service is worse than none at 
all, for an inadequate test is not labelled 
as such whereas subjective judgments at 
least are taken at their obvious evaluation. 
In the long run, she felt, it is better to accept 
the judgments of adequate people than to 
rely on tests results which may be misleading. 

In the general discussion that ensued, 
Dr. Hanna asserted that a test is valuable 
in an employment office to the extent that 
it contributes to the whole picture of the in- 
dividual. He saw a place for tests as well as 
a place for interviews, and considered any 
instrument offering a little help to be better 
than chance and advocated its use. 





Developments in Public Placement 


Friday Evening Session—November 18, 1938 


I. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IMPACTS ON PLACEMENT 


A SUGGESTED five-part program for 
the amendment of the New York Unem- 
loyment Insurance Act was presented by 
Seneen A. Gray, Chairman, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance State Advisory Council, in 
an address at the closing session of the first 
day of the Conference. Mr. Gray first ad- 
vocated the elimination of the existing sys- 
tem of requiring employers’ reports and the 
substitution of less burdensome methods of 
accounting to keep the employees currently 
informed of what is being paid in on their 
behalf. He enumerated the many chances 
for error that must inevitably occur under 
the present required accounting system, and 
pointed to the slowness with which cor- 
rections may be effected. As corrective he 
proposed the introduction of a stamp sys- 
tem to simplify the bookkeeping of both 
employer and — office and to let 
the employee know at all times exactly 
where he stands. Urging serious consider- 
ation of the adoption of this system, the 
speaker asserted that the stamp book also 
serves as an automatic and reliable checking 
device, and compared its effective use in Eng- 
land with the unwieldy system in vogue 
here. 
As his second point, Mr. Gray called for 
a simplification of the benefit structure. As 
in the case of complicated accounting prob- 
lems involved in keeping employers’ reports, 
calculation of the various eligibilities for 
benefits are unnecessarily complicated, he 
held. Both determination of the benefit rate 
(based on previous earnings) and the length 
of time during which benefits shall be paid 
involve considerable clerical work on each 
of some fifty thousand cases coming to the 
Employment Service each week, and thus ac- 


count for the delays that have necessaril; 
ensued. As a remedy the speaker proposed 
substitution of a test for eligibility appli- 
cable to all applicants alike, and one so 
simplified that each applicant may determine 
his eligibility for himself. 

Mr. Gray proposed that the benefits 
should be either flat or divided into a smal 
number of classes so that they may be easil; 
ascertainable and fully known in advance 
and he suggested that all awardees should 
be uniformly guaranteed sixteen weeks of 
benefits. 

Thirdly, the speaker urged that the em. 
ployment service return to placement work 
He warned that unless corrective measures 
were promptly adopted to relieve the place- 
ment personnel from unemployment insur 
ance tasks, an effective state-wide public 
employment service, designed to bring em- 
ployers and employees together, to guide 
young people to careers, to help displaced 
workers towards readjustments, would be 
jeopardized. 

His suggested solution was not a separa- 
tion of the Employment Service's insurance 
and placement services, but integration of 
the two with a clear-cut differentiation in 
duties and staff. 

Fourth, Mr. Gray recommended the es- 
tablishment of independent agencies to deal 
with disputed claims for unemployment in- 
surance in order that employers and em- 
ployees might be adequately protected and 
their complaints impartially determined by 
an independent and disinterested adjudica- 
tory department. 

Lastly the speaker urged integration be- 
tween unemployment insurance administra. 
tion and other relief and welfare measures 
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II. TRENDS IN THE PuBLIC EMPLOYMENT SERVIC! 


Tue seconp paper of the Friday 
evening session, “Trends in the Public Em- 
ployment Service,” was delivered by R. C. 
Atkinson, Social Science Research Council, 
who pointed out that while other states as 
well were confronted with the problem of 
wasting placement counselors’ time on the 


adjustment of unemployment insurance 
claims, the pressure period had passed and 
that counselors’ duties would not be diverted 


again. He praised the increase in number of 
national employment offices, their improve- 
ments in record-keeping, and the replace- 


ment of employment service staffs made up 
of political appointees with civil service 
personnel. 

Mr. Atkinson recommended the follow 
ing program for the New York Employ 
ment Service: continuance of an in-service 
training program; more vigorous promotion 
of the Service among employers; a breaking 
down of interstate barriers; and the institu- 
tion of adequate vocational counseling ad- 
ministered by first-class personnel having 
broad occupational backgrounds and special 
training, and provided with testing facilities 


Coordination of Placement Activities Among Private, 
Public, and Union Placement Agencies 


Saturday Morning Session, November 19, 1938 


Mesene jointly with the New York 
City Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association, the Saturday morning 
session consisted of a symposium on the sub- 
ject, “Coordination of Placement Activities 
Among Private, Public, and Union Employ- 
ment Agencies”, presided over by Mrs. 
Beryl Rogers McClaskey, Industrial Engi- 
neer. Participants in the discussion included 
John L. DiSanto, State Employment Service; 
Lester B. Granger, Welfare Council; Irwin 
Rosen, Federation Employment Service; 
John Silva, International Association of 
Bridge, Structural, and Ornamental Iron- 
Workers; Lazare Teper, Research Director, 
International Ladies Garment Workers; Vic- 
tor Volk, Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists, and Technicians. 

The first ue pointed out that the 
requirement of registration with the Employ- 
ment Service as a prerequisite for collecting 
unemployment benefits had attracted many 
additional clients to the placement depart- 
ment. He then proceeded to discuss the 

lacement activities of the labor unions. 

irst, he criticised their rotation system 


whereby placements are made in order of 
registration. 

Often, he said, a worker having completed 
a temporary job in which he was placed by 
the union, is then put at the bottom of the 
registration list. Because of such contingen- 
cies, he urged that the rotation system dis- 
tinguish between temporary and perma- 
nent jobs. He also reviewed the criticism 
levelled against the percentage contract 
whereby an employer must hire a certain 
percentage of union men directly from the 
union hall. 

The speaker then asked five questions 
Is the public placement office a good place 
to hire union men? How can the public 
interest be best represented in any coop- 
erative plan? Should placement functions 
be handied locally or centrally? Should 
only interviewers with some experience in 
an occupation be assigned to handle place- 
ment in it? Should the public agency re- 
serve full freedom to serve all union groups 
and non-union employers and employees as 
well? 

In answer to some of these queries one 
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of the discussants stated his belief that im- 
partial treatment of both unions and em- 
ployers is assured by the very nature of the 
public employment agency; and proposed 
that advisory councils composed of employ- 
ers, employees, union and public repre- 
sentatives be set up for each industry. He 
also advocated the local handling of place- 
ment functions wherever possible in order to 
serve the applicant's convenience; and sug- 
gested that ogg in a union might be 
considered evidence of sufficient trade com- 
petence to do placement work in it. He 
stressed the necessity for establishing the 
competence of an applicant for the work 
for which he is registered. 

Representatives of various unions con- 
tributed to the discussion which followed. 
One stated that placement of ironworkers is 
not ordinarily effected through his union 
but that the workers usually find the jobs 
themselves. He revealed that men for the 
jobs the union is asked to fill are supplied 
on the basis of the qualifications for the 
specific job and the need of the worker. 
He said that the rotation system was in use 
by this union at one time but has been 
abandoned. 

Citing the high element of risks in the 
ironworker’s occupations, the speaker at- 
tested the advantages of the union’s precise 
knowledge of occupational classifications, 
such knowledge being effective in elimi- 
nating unfit and _ therefore potentially 
dangerous workers. He believed that should 
public placement service come to play a 
wider réle it might eliminate the evils of the 
kick-back, sub-standard wage, and discrim- 
ination against older workers. On the other 
hand, this discussant dreaded the possibility 
of a public placement service tending to dis- 
criminate against unions. He criticised the 
tendency of the WPA project employers to 
hire non-union men most of whom he con- 
sidered unqualified for their jobs. 

Speaking for the non-profit agencies, one 
discussant asserted that such agencies can 
best provide a non-specialized service for 
the old age, handicapped, racial, religious, 
and other minority groups. He also pointed 
out as an advantage that the smaller agencies 


can afford to experiment with new tech. 
niques of placement that cannot be tried out 
on a mass scale. Also social welfare and 
intensive work with the individual are pos. 
sible in the private agencies, he explained. 

Another speaker described the varying 
— policies in effect among the 30 
ocals of his union. Some insist on al! hiring 
being done through the union; others al. 
low the hiring of outside workers for jobs 
the union cannot fill, with subsequent en- 
trance of these outsiders into the union: 
still others do not specify how jobs are to 
be filled so long as union workers are hired. 

A third contributor to the discussion found 
the New York State Employment Service 
ineffective in placing garment workers be- 
cause of its slow routine, and claimed that 
often the applicant loses the job because 
the employer cannot wait for him to apply 
Also he criticised the Service's inferior inter- 
viewing techniques and job analysis books. 

A final discussant pointed out that the co- 
ordinating activities of various governmental 
agencies should not be lost sight of. He 
criticised the underbidding of the WPA in 
regard to domestics’ wages as compared with 
the higher standards of the New York State 
Employment Service. 

Mr. Volk brought to the discussion the 
point of view of the weakly organized 
unions. His federation had always avoided 
the fee-charging agencies, he said, because 
of their collusion with personnel depart- 
ments and strike-breaking policies, and it 
would therefore welcome the control of em- 
ployment by state services. He complained 
that current placement practices recognize 
only well-organized unions and fail to take 
into account the less organized groups. 

Mr. Granger warned against adopting the 
practices and machinery of trade unions 
without first evaluating these in the light of 
the American ideal of democracy. He stated 
as the best purpose of the public employ- 
ment agency the securing for all unem- 
ployed workers of positions that offered the 
greatest amount of security and congeniality. 

Also, in considering a coordination plan, 
union policies towards minority groups 
should be scrutinized, according to Mr 
Granger. 
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The Employer and Employee Under the Social Security Act 


Saturday Afternoon Session—November 19, 


A JOINT LUNCHEON meeting with the 
New York City Branch of the National Vo- 
cational Guidance Association featured the 
closing session of the Conference with Elsa 
G. Becker, Chairman of the Welfare Coun- 
cil’s Section on Employment and Vocational 
Guidance, presiding. At the conclusion of 
the luncheon Miss Becker praised the alli- 
ance of the New York Vocational Guidance 
Association with this section of the Welfare 
Council and commended plans for future 
cooperative effort toward improving the 
placement offices in New York State. In the 
absence of Anna M. Rosenberg, New York 
Regional Director of the Social Security 
Board, the Chairman introduced Lillian 
Poses, one of the legal advisers to the Social 
Security Board, who addressed the meeting. 

Mrs. Poses, despite the short period of 
existence of the Social Security Act, saw cer- 
tain definite results in regard to employer- 
employee relationships. She cited as one 
important result, the fact that employers 
increasingly reflect upon their relationships 
with their employees because of the employ- 
ers’ financial responsibility for the social 
security and the unemployment insurance 
tax levies. Although many employers ini- 
tially resisted the social security program, 
they now pay the taxes and mA what the 
social security board is accomplishing with 
them, she announced. 

The speaker explained that before the 
Social Security Act was passed, an enlight- 
ened employer who offered unemployment 
or old-age benefits was penalized because of 


1938 


the extra costs over those of his less altruis- 


tic competitors. 


Social advance was thus held back by the 
competitive system, a state, as w¢ is an 
employer, not feeling able to set up such 
benefit programs because of competition 
with other states. The federal Social Se- 
curity Act prevents enlightened employers 
from being penalized and allows social 


thinking to be turned into social action, the 
speaker said. 

In connection with the unemployment in- 
surance provisions of the Act, Mrs. Poses 
emphasized the importance of the relation 
ship between the employer and the em- 
ployee. 

As a result of old-age insurance and un- 
employment insurance, there should be less 
need for old age assistance and home relief, 
stated the speaker. This “burden” is being 
taken away from many taxpayers and be- 
comes “a translated burden” which will give 
far greater results in the future, she asserted, 
in revealing that small employers now want to 
know how to get into the program in order 
to be eligible for the benefits under the Act. 
Mrs. Poses concluded by expressing her be- 
lief that workers in employment and gui- 
dance know the value and broad scope of 
the social security program. 

With a word of inspiration for success- 
tul joint work of the New York Vocational 
Guidance Association and the Section on 
Employment and Vocational Guidance of the 
Welfare Council, the Chairman brought to 
a close the Sixth Metropolitan Conference. 


Acknowledgement is hereby made to the following graduate students 

in Guidance and Personnel, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

who reported the various sessions of the Conference: Elizabeth Bailey, 

Marguerite Barre, David Brewer, Leland Burgum, Ruth Conklin, 

Pauline Hart, Dorothy Lamb, Marian Miller, Anna Moser, Clarence 

Romrell, Charlotte Rubinstein, Ruth Salley, Alroy Spencer, Carleton 
Taylor, and Marjorie W hitney. 

















, + Editorial Comment + + 





Vocational Guidance 
At the Antipodes 


‘ie FIRST TWO ISSUES of the 
Bulletin of the New Zealand Vocational 
Guidance Association, Vol. I., Nos. 1 and 
2, dated September and October 1938, 
have just reached the Editor's desk. These 
bulletins record the organization, in 
August, of the New Zealand Vocational 
Guidance Association: President, G. M. 
Keys, Christchurch Youth Center; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Editor, R. Winter- 
bourn, Canterbury University College 
Education Department. Membership is 
open to all actively engaged in vocational 
guidance. 

A few excerpts from the Bulletin indi- 
cate the march of events leading up to 
this important step: 

There has been unmistakable evidence 
during the past eighteen months that in- 
terest in the development of vocational 
guidance in New Zealand is becoming 
more intelligent and wide-spread. After 
more than ten years of pioneer work on 
the part of a few, the stage has been 
reached where many teachers, parents, em- 
ployers, and social workers have come to 
appreciate the significance of educational 
and vocational guidance at the important 
transition stages of primary (or inter- 
mediate) school to post-primary school, 
and from school to work. 

A most important development in offi- 
cial attention to this problem has been 
the appointment by the present Minister 
of Education, the Hon. P. Fraser, of Vo- 
cational Guidance Officers both for boys 
and for girls in each of the four main 
centres, and the further appointment in the 
main post-primary schools of Careers Ad- 


visers to cooperate with them. For the 
moment these are largely confined to the 
main city schools, but the Vocational Gui 
dance Officers are expected to develop this 
in the small centres and country districts. 
Whenever staff members of a school man.- 
ifest a genuine interest in this work, they 
are prepared to visit that school and make 
recommendations to the Department. The 
next important step must be the appoint 
ment of Careers Advisers on the staffs of 
Intermediate Schools, and later, the larg 
est Primary Schools. 

The cooperation of the Department of 
Labour has made possible a further inter 
esting development, the establishment of 
Government Youth Centres in each of the 
four main cities. 


The Bulletin reports a two-day confer- 
ence held on August 5 and 6 at Canter- 
bury College and the Teachers Training 
College, Christchurch, which was at- 
tended by 130 teachers. Topics discussed 
were: history and present organization of 
vocational guidance in Canterbury; cur- 
rent practices in Great Britain and the 
United States; the work of Career Ad- 
visers in schools; medical factors; place- 
ment of crippled children; special apti- 
tudes and their measurement; current oc 
cupational trends; occupations for girls. 
It is hoped to repeat this course in South 
Canterbury and Westland. 

The First Course for Vocational Gui- 
dance Workers in New Zealand also is 
described. This comprised a week of in- 
tensive study, August 22-26, organized by 
the Educational Department under the di- 
rection of the Assistant Director, C. E 
Beeby. The following subjects were dealt 

(Continued on Page 362) 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 











Occupational Adjustment Program Suggestions 


PLAN CAREERS CONFERENCE Now—Popularity of the student Careers Conference is 
increasing in all parts of the country. Hundreds of additional schools will set aside one 
or more days for such conferences during the winter or spring, and now is the time to start 
planning for them. A typical printed program came to us recently from the Grover Cleve. 
land High School at Caldwell, New Jersey, announcing an ‘Educational and Vocational 
Counseling Program” for high school sophomores, juniors, seniors, and their parents, on 
he evening of December 7. Representatives from colleges, universities, county vocational 
schools, and employing organizations presented facts about 24 professions and vocations, 
including requirements and preparation needed, advantages and disadvantages of the occu- 
pation, and where preparation may be obtained. Following a general session and address on 
‘Planning for a Career” by the Dean of Lafayette College, there were three consecutive 25- 
minute meetings of each vocation group, giving each student opportunity to learn about 
three occupations. 


UNIQUE CAREERS CONFERENCE—Approximately 1,500 students from 22 high schools 
gathered for a Cooperative Vocational Guidance Conference on December 9 at Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Illinois. Planned by Kenneth Lawyer of the Vocational Bureau of Knox 
College, and conducted under the auspices of the Military Tract High Schools Association, 
this unique conference was the climax for a month-long occupational study program car- 
ried on uniformly in the 22 member high schools. At the college there was an opening 
conference for boys and one for girls followed by group discussions led by individuals 
selected as outstanding in their respective occupations. The program for the month pre- 
ceding the visit to Galesburg involved the basic approaches to occupational interests, capaci- 
ties, and opportunities, using the Cleeton Vocational Interest Inventory and a Students’ 
Guide prepared by Mr. Lawyer. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE via AUTO TRAILER—Plans for the assembling of all essential 
equipment for a small high school counselor's office in an auto trailer being built especially 
for the purpose in order that it may be transported from school to school in all parts of 
the state, were announced at the recent AVA convention in St. Louis by George E. Hutch- 
erson, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department. The trailer, 
with its “field office’ in charge of a competent counselor-demonstrator, would stop for a 
day or more in each community in an effort to show superintendents, principals, and teachers 
that guidance aids and counseling service can be obtained at low cost for rural consolidated 
and small town schools. Equipment will include occupational information and vocational 
guidance books and pamphlets that should be in every schoo! library, counselor's files, record 
‘ards, charts, lantern slides, etc. The idea came to Mr. Hutcherson from Raymond Hand 
ville, counselor of the Newark Valley (New York) Central School. 


EXPAND ProGRAM—Greatly enlarged programs of vocational guidance activities have 
been launched this year in the Lafayette High School, Elizabeth, N. J. Included is a one 
hour per week instruction period on various occupations, each period in charge of a dif- 
ferent teacher. 
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FREE OCCUPATIONAL PAMPHLETS—Guidance Bulletin No. 1 was issued in October by 
the State Department of Education, Montpelier, Vermont. It is a “List of Organizations 
Having Free Occupational Pamphlet Material for Starting Your ‘Guidance Information 
File,’ "’ and was issued to Vermont school superintendents, high school principals, and 
counselors. The ten-page bulletin is free, but requests from outside the state should be ac 
companied by four cents in stamps. E. W. Davis, State Director of Education Research and 
Guidance, suggests that an easy way to send for the most pet ere is to make it 
a business letter writing assignment for commercial or English students. Vermont also has 
published a Guidance Manual for Secondary Schools, available at 30 cents a copy, including 
postage. 


Hetprut List—The School of Education of Rutgers University has just prepared a 
mimeographed list of “Recently Published Materials for the Guidance of High School Stu 
dents.” Subheadings include: occupational orientation and vocational life planning; educa- 
tional guidance; supplementary reading, for the student; sources and aids, for student and 
teacher; organization and method, for the teacher; opportunities for vocational education. 


YOUTH AND Josps—Suggestions for programs to meet the educational needs of youth 
under 21 years of age, not employed and not attending full time schools, recently were sub- 
mitted for evaluation to superintendents of schools in New York State by the State Depart- 
ment of Education. The programs called for vocational guidance, testing, training, and 
placement, with the use of part-time schools and evening vocational instruction. 


OAKLAND Scores AGAIN—A new series of 4-page leaflets has been started by the Depart- 
ment of Occupational Adjustment, Oakland, California, schools, under the title of “Occu- 

ational Opportunity Briefs.” They supplement a series on “How to Find a Job,”’ described 
in this section of the November Occupations. The new leaflets give thumb-nail sketches 
of various occupations, such as United States Coast Guardsman, Service Station Attendant, 
Barbering, Civil Service Opportunities, and General Office Clerk. In addition, leaflets 
describing the Social Security Act and Unemployment Compensation have been prepared 
for distribution to high school students. 


SUGGESTIONS ON GETTING A Jos is the title of a mimeographed bulletin prepared for 
high school seniors by the Guidance Department of the Fairfield, Connecticut, public 
schools. It is a good example of timely service at low cost, and with the right incentive 
and ability could be done in any high school. The bulletin gives first a job-getting plan, 
then covers ways to locate openings, the interview, letters; and finally lists all evening and 
private schools where educational or vocational opportunities are available to high school 
graduates in or near Fairfield. 


A Dictionary oF Occupations for the use of employment interviewers and CCC edu- 
cational advisers has been published by the Fifth Corps Area CCC educational adviser and 
the Ohio State Employment Service. The editors are Ernest L. Bowman of the Cincinnati 
office of the Ohio State Employment Service, Carl G. Campbell, traveling district adviser, 
Fifth Corps Area, and John A. Densford, educational adviser, Fifth Corps Area. The Dic- 
tionary consists of approximately 500 occupational descriptions, together with the necessary 
re entries. U. S. Employment Service terminology and editorial form have 
been used. 


VOCATIONAL ORIENTATION—"“A Proposed New Type of Vocational Orientation” is the 
subject of a Yom to the 1937-38 annual report of Superintendent Willis A. Sutton 
to the Board of Education of Atlanta, Georgia. Occupational or vocational fields are classi- 


fied in eight divisions and the occupational adjustment program as outlined calls for gui- 
dance and work-experience arrangements for students under a proposed “apprenticeship” 
plan. The occupational classifications are: production of raw material, processing, distribu 
tion, communication, government service, institutional service, educational service, and pro- 
fessional service. 
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Events in Washington 


ConGreEss—Various bills effecting public education that were referred to committees at 
the last session of Congress will be up for consideration again when that body convenes in 
January. (For detailed information see Occupations for June 1938, “Federal Relations to 
Vocational Guidance,” pp. 813-818, and “Occupational Adjustment Cues’ for March and 
June 1938.) The revamped bill for federal aid to general education would make available 
$40,000,000 in 1939-40 for lessening inequalities of educational opportunity The amount 
increases annually to $140,000,000 in 1944-45. Federal control is specifically prohibited 
and federal grants provided are for public schools, all funds to be expended only through 
public agencies under public control. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE SERvICE—The first state plan to provide 
for federal aid toward payment of salaries and expenses of supervisors of a State Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service from Smith-Hughes and George-Deen funds has 
been approved for Maryland. For a detailed description of the Maryland plan and for 
latest developments in the new division in the Office of Education, see the current Occu 
PATIONS, pp. 312 and 357. 

Tests in Guidance is the title of a free mimeographed list prepared recently by the U. S 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service. It lists recent books dealing with tests 
and measurements useful in vocational guidance, and individual adjustment. 


New EstTiIMATES OF UNEMPLOYED YOUTH—From data assembled from a variety of 
sources, chiefly the Unemployment Census of November 1937, the American Youth Com- 
mission research staff has estimated four and one-third million youth between the ages of 
16 and 24 in the United States are wholly unemployed. Another million and a half are 
listed as employed part-time, giving a total of nearly 6,000,000 youth either completely or 
partly unemployed. 


CCC Camp EpucATION—Two important committees have recently been appointed by 
Commissioner Studebaker, both for the purpose of helping to make the CCC educational 
program more effective. One committee will endeavor to learn the scope and type of edu- 
cational activities which can be carried on effectively in the camps. The other will study 
instructional material now used in some of the camps and recommend the best for gen- 
eral use in the camps. Chairman of the special committee on camp problems is Walter H. 
Gaumnitz, Office of Education specialist in rural educaticn problems. Ralph C. M. Flynt, 
of the CCC Camp educatiun office administrative staff is chairman of the committee on CCC 
instructional materials. Represented on both committees are the Department of Agriculture, 
Department of War, National Park Service, Forest Service, Conservation Service, and the 
Ofhce of Education. 


CCC Surveyv—Qualifications for Beginning Workers in New England Industry is the 
title of a survey recently completed by the First Corps Area CCC Office of Education in 
cooperation with the New England Council. It is edited by John S. Olmstead, Corps Area 
Vocational Counselor, with the cooperation of Ray Hudson, Executive Secretary of the 
Industrial Committee of the New England Council, Wilbur I. Gooch, Boston University, 
and Robert Hoppock, National Occupational Conference. The survey is based on a ques- 
tionnaire sent to 1,862 New England employers, covering the larger New England indus- 
tries on a sampling basis. 


APPRENTICESHIP—The Federal Committee on 9g pore in cooperation with the 
Wage-Hour Administrator, has recommended that all applications for apprenticeship cer- 
tificates under the Fair Labor Standards Act should be issued on the basis of their con- 
formity with the minimum standards of the Committee on Apprenticeship. Regulations 
applicable to the employment of apprentices at wages lower than the minimum rates estab- 

ed in Section 6 of the Fair Labor Standards Act have been issued by the Administrator. 
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General Information 


OccuPATIONAL TRENDS—Business and employment conditions showed steady improve 
ment through the fall months and business generally indicated a return to the bed of a 
year ago, coming out of the recession that started in the late summer of 1937. See “Recent 
Occupational Trends,” page 333. 


SEES SKILLED LaBorR SHORTAGE—In a recent reply to an NOC query on occupationa 
trends, Oklahoma’s Commissioner of Labor, W. A. Pat Murphy said: “One of the out 
standing problems is the shortage of competent building construction mechanics an 
the fact that more young men are not taking up some kind of trade. Apparently there is 
a very definite need for a more intensive apprenticeship program. It appears that it is 
the desire of too many young men to fit themselves for clerical and white collar position: 
as compared with the demand for this type of worker.” 


LooKING AHEAD—When the business situation improves, the men and women whc 
have had some training are going to have the best chance of getting jobs, members of 
the Pittsburgh Personnel Association believe. For this reason they have printed for free 
distribution 50,000 copies of a booklet called “Learn to Earn,” listing all general and voca 
tional evening courses offered in the public schools of Allegheny County, open to those 
over 18 years of age. 


DISTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS—A bulletin entitled Recent Developments in Training for 
Distributive Occupations under the George-Deen Act is being distributed by Personne! 
Group, National Retail Drygoods Association, 101 West 31st Street, New York City 
It is Special Bulletin No. 1, and reports addresses and summaries given at the Associa. 
tion’s recent convention in Cincinnati. It also reports plans operating in Wisconsin 
Arkansas, Pennsylvania, and Rochester, New York, Vocational High School. 


FoLLow-UP IN MINNEAPOLIS—Work progress of the 3,177 pupils who were graduated 
from Minneapolis high schools and vocational schools in June of 1937 indicates that eleven 
months later out of each 20 boys approximately 8 were in school, 8 were at work, and 3 
were unemployed; of each 20 girls approximately 7 were in school, 7 were at work, and 
4 were unemployed. 


SciENCE CLuBs—Organization of science clubs on a nation-wide basis to coordinate 
the scientific pursuits of American youth has been announced by the American Institute 
of the City of New York, 60 East 42nd Street. This is an expansion of the Institute's 
activity previously centered in New York City and vicinity, including 300 clubs wit! 
6,000 members. The new organization is known as the American Institute Science and 
Engineering Clubs. A free descriptive booklet “How to Organize a Science Club,” i: 
available. 


Cooperative Work—According to recent reports, the average employment in loca! 
business offices of pupils who are enrolled in cooperative commercial courses offered by 
two high schools in Wilmington, Delaware, is now 90 per cent, and the earnings of the 
students average $50 per term. 


SYSTEMATIC TRAINING—To increase the efficiency of field staffs of the Pennsylvania 
Division of Unemployment Compensation and Employment Service, a training program 
has been started through a newly established Bureau of Municipal Training in the State 
Department of Public Instruction. F. Theodore Struck of the Pennsylvania State College 
conducted an initial training program for a selected group of instructors who are now 
visiting the 100 public employment offices of the state to train executives in the instruction 
of office personnel on how to interview clients, determine eligibility for compensation, 


keep records, reports, etc. 


DoNALD M. CRESSWELL 
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+ Recent Occupational Trends + 


A Feature Presented by the National Occupational Conference 








Improvement Continues 


P AYROLLS and volume of employ- 
ment rose in October, according to re- 
ports of the United States Department of 
Labor. The improvement was spread 
among many diverse industries. The auto- 
mobile body and parts industry alone 
added some 85,000 workers. Gains 
greater than normal seasonal improve- 
ments were registered also in the follow- 
ing industries: electrical machinery, ap- 
paratus, and supplies; steel mills; radios 
and phonographs; glass; stamped and 
enamelled ware; brass, bronze, and cop- 
er products; agricultural instruments; 
and ship-building. Substantial gains in 
other industries were not notably better 
than those normally expected as the re- 
sult of seasonal fluctuations. 

Forecasts for the coming year generally 
have been optimistic. Lee E. Cooper, writ- 
ing in The New York Times for Novem- 
ber 23, pointed out that the total volume 
of building construction in 1938 was 
greater than that for 1937, and cited sev- 
eral competent judges to the effect that 
indications for 1939 were highly favor- 
able for further expansion of building 
activities. Factory construction was ex- 
pected to show especially marked im- 
provement, he declared. 

No less an authority than Colonel 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, recently pre- 
dicted that 1939 would see a definite im- 


provement in business conditions over 
1938. Colonel Ayres told a large group 
of business, civic, and professional men, 
as reported in The New York Times for 
December 14: 

The coming year now promises to be a 
period of better employment, rising na 
tional income, and increased volume of 
industrial production. Building construc 
tion is advancing and the volume of pri 


vately financed building will almost surely 


be greater next year than it has been in 


this one. Trade and transportation may be 
expected to expand. There seems to be 
little prospect that commodity prices will 
greatly change, and so we need not fear 
next year either a flare-up of inflation or 
the accumulation of excessive industry. 
As happened in the summer of 1937, 
the current industrial up-trend has re 
vealed again in some parts of the countr 
shortages of skilled workers in many 
fields. Highly skilled machinists, tool and 
die makers, welders, sheet metal workers, 
automobile mechanics, and other experi- 
enced workers are in demand in many 
places. Educators, trade-union officials, 
and employers are coming to realize that 
the present shortages of highly skilled 
mechanics are due in no small part to the 
fact that apprentice-training was allowed 
to fall into virtual disuse during the years 
of the depression; and various movements 
are now under way to repair the damage 
Most significant in this respect is the 
order recently issued by the U. S. Navy 
Department to apprentice schools at all 
navy yards. These schools were ordered 
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to operate until further notice at full 
capacity. A Navy Department statement, 
explaining the reasons for the promulga- 
tion of this order, set forth that “the long 
period of stagnation in naval and mer- 
chant ship construction lasting from about 
1922 to 1932 has resulted in a definite 
shortage” of such trained personnel as 
naval architects, marine engineers, ship- 
fitters, and coppersmiths. 

Similarly, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy Edison was quoted recently as hav- 
ing declared that there is a serious short- 
age of skilled airplane mechanics. Mr. 
Edison, according to newspaper reports, 
was particularly concerned about this in 
view of the plans now being formulated 
for expansion of the United States air 
force. He was reported also, however, to 
be convinced that there was a general 
shortage of skilled mechanics and ma- 
chinists, notwithstanding the assertions of 
labor unions that some 29,000 journey- 
men are unemployed. 

An editorial writer in The New York 
Times, commenting on a survey conducted 
by Northwestern University, which pur- 
ports to reveal that most grammar-school 
boys express a desire to be airplane pilots, 
declared that “planes are being produced 
faster than fiyers.” He cited the example 
of the German system of training boys in 
apprentice schools attached to big aircraft 
factories as a suggestion of what proce- 
dures might be undertaken in this coun- 
try as a means of assuring an adequate 
staff of pilots and mechanics for our own 
planes. 

Robert Hoppock, assistant director of 
the National Occupational Conference, 
speaking before a convention of the 
National Rehabilitation Association in 
Miami on November 22, reviewed the re- 
cent experiences of rehabilitation workers 


in placing their clients. While unusual in 
some respects, the experiences of these 
workers are indicative of occupational] 
trends generally. Increased demands for 
skilled workers, corroborating evidence 
from other sources already cited here, and 
growing opportunities for barbers, beauty 
operators, and other personal service 
workers were noted by Dr. Hoppock. He 
stressed the difficulty of finding employ- 
ment for unskilled workers, whether in 
agriculture or in industry, and urged the 
necessity for keeping constantly in touch 
with new technological and other develop- 
ments which may influence job trends. 

Assaults by women upon man’s tradi- 
tional domain continue without abate. 
ment. Ida H. Ogilvie of Barnard College 
reported to the Geological Society of 
America recently that geology is attract- 
ing more and more women. Although 
most women in this work are employed 
in office positions, some have actually 
gone into the field and have demonstrated 
their fitness to withstand the rigors of 
scientific expeditions and of coal and oil 
drilling operations. 

Prominent among more than 400 oc- 
cupations suitable for women, listed in a 
booklet issued by Hunter College, New 
York City, are meteorology, work in flood 
control, and foreign trade. The chemistry 
department of the college suggests that 
graduates consider the possibilities in 
analytical work and in patent searching. 
Other departments direct attention to the 
fields of government housing and social 
work. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
name an occupation on the professional 
or semi-professional level in which 
women are not competing more and more 
on an equal footing with men. 

SAMUEL SPIEGLER 
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Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use 


—________, 








* Herewith is presented the first of a new series of monthly listings of motion 
picture films that are considered to be of value in teaching about various 
occupations. New films are being produced each month and will be listed 
on this page as an added service to readers of the magazine—THE EDITORS 


Distributor—Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 
formerly Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc., 
35-11 Thirty-Fifth Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Borrower pays transportation charges. 
A syllabus is available for each film. Rental 


rates: 


One-reel subjects, 16mm..... $3.50 per day 
Two-reel subjects, 16mm..... 7.00 per day 
One-reel subjects, 35mm..... 5.00 per day 
Two-reel subjects, 35mm..... 10.00 per day 


Sale prices on request. 


AGRICULTURE 

The Cattleman:—1 reel, 16mm. and 
35mm., sound-on-film, time 11 min. 

Life on a cattle ranch. The activities of the 
family and its hired helpers. 

The Wheat Farmer:—1 reel, 16mm. and 
35mm., sound-on-film, time 11 min. 


BUILDING TRADES 
The Builders: —2 reels, 16mm. and 
35mm., sound-on-film, time about 22 min. 


A cross-section of the building trades; centers 
around the construction of a huge skyscraper and 
shows the specialized artisans at work. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Choosing Your Vocation:—1 reel, 16mm. 
and 35mm., sound-on-film, time 11 min. 

Harry D. Kitson interprets the vocational prob- 
lems of a high school boy who is making an 
effort to adjust himself. After a period of 
try-out” the boy finds his place. 


Guidance in Public Schools:—2 reels, 
16mm. and 35mm., sound-on-film, time 22 
min, 

The problems of organizing and administering 
guidance in public schools is set forth by Richard 
D. Allen. Covers orientation courses, educational 
Buidance, the testing of pupils, vocational coun- 
seling, adjusting the pupil to the school and to 
the community. 


Distributor—Harmon Foundation, Inc., 
140 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 


NURSING 

Nurses in the Making:—2 reels, 16mm., 
silent, rental $3.00. Cued for musical ac- 
companiment. Rental of Phonograph rec- 
ords, $1.00 additional. 


The highlights of a modern nursing course 
Qualifications and preparation necessary for ad- 
mission to a good school of nursing. Some of 
the fields open to nurses. 


Distributor — National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St., New York, 
N. Y. Borrower pays return transportation 
charges. 


GENERAL OCCUPATIONS 

Let’s Go, America:—2 reels, 16mm. and 
35mm., sound-on-film, free loan, narrated, 
time 20 min. both reels. 

Reel 1.—America, Yesterday, Today, and To- 
morrow. John S. Young narrator. The material 
advances America has made in three generations 
and a hint of what lies over the industrial hori- 
zon in the way of new jobs, new comforts, and 
greater national wealth. 

Reel 2.—Men and Machines. Lowell Thomas 
narrator. “Do machines create or destroy em- 
ployment?” 


America Marching On:—1 reel, 16mm. 
and 35mm., sound-on-film, free loan, time 
10 min. Lowell Thomas narrator. 

The development of America is traced into a 
great enterprise. 


Frontiers of the Future:—1 reel, 16mm. 
and 35mm., sound-on-film, free loan, time 
10 min. Lowell Thomas narrator. 


A discussion of the jobs and industries that lie 
ahead as brought about by developments in the 
research laboratories today. 
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The 1939 N.V.G. A. 


Convention Program 


FRANCIS C. ROSECRANCE 


School of Education, Northwestern University 
Chairman, Convention Program Committee 


Wi the program of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association Conven- 
tion to be held in Cleveland February 22 
to 25 contain significant materials of con- 
cern to every member of the Association 
and reader of this magazine? Will it 
break new trails in the field of guidance? 
Will you miss out on something very 
stimulating and enlightening if you fail 
to attend? These are questions of con- 
cern to you, to the Board of Trustees, to 
the Program Committee, and to every 
member of the Association. What is be- 
ing done to insure that the twenty-fourth 
convention of NVGA will be an impor- 
tant event? 

Possibly there are a few criteria which 
might be applied to the program of any 
national convention. Does it command at- 
tention and respect? Is it a truly national 
program representative of the best thought 
and experience that can be found in any 
section of the country? Is it forward- 
looking and progressive? Is the program 
what the members and friends of the 
Association want? 

With these considerations in mind the 
Program Committee for the 1939 NVGA 


Convention has been at work since last 
spring. Before accepting the responsi- 
bility, the chairman asked permission of 
the Association Board of Trustees to build 
a program representing a “balanced” 
point of view in guidance. This does not 
mean a program that would exclude at- 
tention to the problems of vocational gui 
dance but rather one that would include 
also other problems of guidance which 
are just as crucial and just as universal 
The Trustees approved this type of pro 
gram. It has been widely endorsed from 
Georgia to California. 

With this understanding the Program 
Committee has carried on considerable 
correspondence with section and division 
chairmen and has held a number of con- 
ferences with Trustees. Alma Fletcher 
and her Committee on Community As- 
pects of Guidance have planned a pro- 
gram which will be concerned with vari- 
ous attempts to unify the efforts of all 
guidance agencies in a community gui- 
dance program. The Occupational Re- 
search Section, under the leadership of 
Mary Schauffler, is planning to devote its 
meeting to the subject of “Occupational 
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Forecasting.” A special program on Gui- 
dance and the Radio is being worked out 
by Iona M. R. Logie, Chairman. Rural 
Guidance will again receive attention 
through a meeting being set up by 
Leonard Miller, Chairman. Persons in- 
terested in the Administration and Super- 
vision of Guidance will find a program 
especially planned for them by the Chair- 
man of that section, Susan Ginn of Bos- 
ton. Special attention will be given in the 
section on Preparation for Guidance Serv- 
ce, to the training of teachers and coun- 
selors in service. 

In addition to suggestions from ofh- 
ers and committee and section chairmen, 
letters inquiring what kind of convention 
program each would like to find at Cleve- 
land were sent to 154 persons represent- 
ing a wide diversity of interests in gui- 
dance, including branch association off- 
cers, school administrators, guidance 
workers both within and without the 
schools, college teachers, etc., in all parts 
of the United States. More than 100 re- 
plies containing some 300 specific sug- 
gestions have been received. Following is 
a résumé of the suggestions: 

Guidance a Life-Long Need—Some- 
one on the convention program, several 
have urged, should present a story of the 
need for continuous guidance service for 
youth by elementary and _ secondary 
school, college, industry, and social agen- 
cies as well as the need for adult gui- 
dance. We should become more aware 
of the relation of guidance of out-of- 
school groups with the guidance of pre- 
school and in-school children, and em- 
phasis should be placed upon the fact 
that the educational system can measure 
its success or failure only by the results 

achieved in the lives of young people after 
they are graduated from the school. 


Integrating Guidance—Fourteen sug- 
gestions relate to the interrelationship of 
the various so called “areas’’ of guidance. 
It was pointed out to the Committee that 
all guidance problems overlap, and there- 
fore that all the various phases of gui- 
dance should be tied together and related 
to the vocational field. 


Understanding the Individual—Sin 
all counselors, whether in or out of schoo! 
are faced with the necessity of attempting 
to understand persons who come to them 
for guidance, it is quite important that 
they be acquainted with the latest find 
ings with regard to the physical, social, 
emotional, and psychological develop 
ment of human beings. It has been sug 
gested that reports of a number of studies 
now in progress be included in the pro- 
gram to help provide this insight. Sug 
gestions also have been received for a 
discussion of such guidance techniques 
as are involved in record-keeping, test- 
ing, or interviewing. Further, it has been 
recommended that a statement be made 
of the composite conception of the indi 
vidual, of the nature of his needs, and of 
the function of an adequate program of 
guidance. 

Guidance and the Social Scene—Sug 
gestions relate to the social significance of 
the guidance function and to the presen- 
tation of the economic and social back- 
grounds in which the work of the voca- 
tional counselor is thrown. It is urged 
that consideration be given to the labor 
problems as they affect young people 
starting out on their life work and that 
the program should give some attention 
to the attempt being made by business 
and industry to adjust the individual to 
work life. 

Guidance by National Agencies—Let- 
ters indicate a widespread interest in what 
is being done in the guidance field by a 
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number of national agencies, govern- 
mental and non-governmental, in the field 
of guidance. Since the last annual NVGA 
convention a new division of Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance has been 
established in the Office of Education. 
Guidance workers have expressed a de- 
sire to hear a report on the cooperative 
project of the American Youth Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Employment Service 
being carried on in St. Louis, Baltimore, 
Providence, and Dallas. Other national 
agencies from which it would be desira- 
ble to have representatives on the program 
are the NYA, the CCC, and the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission. 


Guidance in the Schools—A series of 
suggestions received relate to guidance 
through the instructional program as a 
function of the classroom teacher. Closely 
related is another series of problems deal- 
ing with group guidance organization and 
group guidance techniques. Special re- 
quests have been made for a sectional 
meeting on guidance in the elementary 
schools, and for descriptions by actual 
guidance workers in senior high, junior 
high, and elementary schools of school 
guidance programs. A number of sug- 
gestions advocate group meetings to dis- 
cuss placement and follow-up. 


Special Guidance Problems—Among 
these are the alleged abuses of commer- 
cial guidance offices, the guidance prob- 
lems of out-of-school and Negro youth, 
guidance in sex and preparation for mar- 


riage, the problem of the delinquent 
child, and adult guidance. 

Space is not available to summarize al] 
suggestions which the Program Commit. 
tee has received, nor will time be avail. 
able to include on the Cleveland program 
even all,of those mentioned here. The 
Committee is seeking to choose those 
which will most nearly meet the criteria 
set forth in the opening paragraphs of 
this article. Persons who attend the Con- 
vention will have opportunity to partici- 
pate in the February 22 meetings spon- 
sored by the American Council of Gui- 
dance and Personnel Associations for all 
organizations interested in guidance. 

The annual business meeting of the 
NVGA will be held Thursday evening, 
February 23, and the annual banquet Fri- 
day evening. The Committee on Local 
Arrangements under the chairmanship of 
Mildred Hickman is planning to make 
conventioneers at home in Cleveland. Op- 
portunities will be provided for delegates 
to visit schools, the Cleveland Guidance 
Service, and business and industry where 
they can see guidance in action. Several 
“light touches” in the program are also 
being planned. 

The actual convention program con- 
taining the names of speakers and their 
topics will be available in a short time. 
It is hoped that enough has been disclosed 
to indicate that the twenty-fourth Con- 
vention will be a stimulating one, re- 
sponsive to the interests of workers in the 
field, forward-looking and progressive, 
worthy of your support and attendance. 





Pre-Convention Sidelights 


Low-AVERAGE PuPILs—A convention 
program sub-committee under the chair- 
manship of Roy N. Anderson, appointed 
to plan a sectional meeting for Friday 


afternoon on Average and Low-Average 
Pupils, has tentatively outlined the fol- 
lowing topics to be covered in that meet- 
ing: (1) survey techniques which a coun- 
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selor might use in discovering job oppor- 
tunities for the average and low-average 
upils in secondary school; (2) individ- 
ual assets and liabilities of the average 
and low-average; (3) what the schools 
are doing to meet the problems of this 
group; (4) industry's need for this group. 
The presiding officer at this program will 
be Edwin A. Lee. Speakers will include 
Emily T. Burr, of the Vocational Adjust- 
ment Service, New York City. 


COMMERCIAL EXHIBITs at the Cleve- 
land convention again will be sponsored 
by the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. Arnold M. Hess, State 
Teachers College, Newark, N. J., is Chair- 
man of the NVGA Exhibit Committee, 
and is arranging for displays that will be 
of assistance to members of all ACGPA 
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afhliates in keeping in touch with new 
developments to be presented by pub- 
lishers and manufacturers. Mr. Hess will 
welcome suggestions as to sources of such 
materials and will be glad to correspond 
with prospective exhibitors. 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE — A 
luncheon meeting, planned primarily for 
representatives of the colleges and univer- 
sities who have been cooperating with 
Western Personnel Service, will be held 
during the Convention. Karl Cowdery, 
associate registrar of Stanford University 
and Chairman of the Academic Council, 
is expected to preside. Helen Fisk, Asso- 
ciate Director, and others will present re- 
ports of west coast activities in student 
personnel work. 


Branches Report Activities 


MARY P. CORRE 


Chairman, N.V.G.A. Committee on Branch Associations 
Director, Occupational Research and Counseling Division, 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, O. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Roacomy one Secretary-Treasurer 
sent in some information which reminds 
us how very important it is for the local 
associations to assume responsibility for 
notifying members when their dues ex- 
pire. This particular branch had counted 
on the magazine to do this job for them. 
The expiration notice comes to each mem- 
ber with the expiration of his subscrip- 
tion to the magazine. But this is not 
enough. The local treasurer should also 
send out a bill for dues and, together 
with the local Membership Committee, 


feel responsible for not only interesting 
new members but continuing to appeal to 
old members for renewal of their mem- 
berships. The Treasurer and Member- 
ship Committee acting together on this 
important job can surely do much to in- 
crease the number of members in the 
Branch Associations who are also inter- 
ested subscribers to the magazine. 
Members in HAwall are personally in- 
terviewing prospective members to inter- 
est them in joining the Hawaiian Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Surely we 
would all agree that this is a far more 
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effective procedure than membership let- 
ters, but the letter may often be used as 
a follow-up after the personal interview 
and may sometimes reach larger numbers. 

A good letter has just gone out from 
J. A. VanNatta, president of the Wis- 
CONSIN Association, to all members of 
that state branch, which should result in 
a large and active membership. 


MINNEAPOLIS has made a good start in 
its effort to build up memberships with 
an increase of 314 per cent since last 
April. 


IDEAS FOR MEETINGS 


The New ENGLAND Association de- 
voted its November meeting to a dis- 
cussion of “Personality—lIts Relation to 
Job Adjustment” by F. Alexander 
Magoun, Professor of Humanics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


HONOLULU sends word of an inter- 
esting program held this fall on ‘“Unem- 
ployed Youth,” with representatives from 
the Public School Counselor Service, 
Territorial Employment Service, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii Personnel Department, and 
the NYA Supervisor participating. 


The MARYLAND branch recently staged 
a dramatization of “Clinical Procedures 
in Guidance” with the following repre- 
sented: a counselor, a student, a social 
worker, a psychiatrist, and a psychologist. 
This branch also devoted part of one of 
its meetings to a discussion of financing 
the OCCUPATIONS magazine and the 
consequent need for increasing branch 
memberships. 


PHILADELPHIA recently has had a meet- 
ing on “The Fair Labor Standards Act 
and Its Effects on Child Labor and the 
Employment of Young People,” the 
speaker being Mrs. Elizabeth Coleman, 
Assistant in Charge of Law Enforcement 


of the Industrial Division of the Chil. 
dren’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. Such 
a topic might prove of vital interest t: 
many associations at this time. The Chil. 
dren’s Bureau enforces that section of the 
Act which deals with wages of children 
and procuring of employment certificates 


The Da.tas, Texas fall meeting was 
addressed by the Analysis Supervisor of 
the U. S. Employment Service. At the 
same meeting “Vocational Guidance from 
the Viewpoint of an Architect” was pre 
sented. 


Wesley Pierce of the National Insti- 
tute of Industrial Psychology of England 
discussed “Viewpoints in Vocational Psy- 
chology” before the TEACHERS COLLEG! 
branch (Columbia University) on Decem- 
ber 1st. Dr. Pierce compared concepts of 
the field of vocational psychology in Eng- 
land with the fields of industrial psychol. 
ogy and vocational guidance in the United 
States; described current research projects 
of the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology on occupational selection and 
guidance in one industrial area of Scot- 
land. 


The WESTERN MICHIGAN branch i: 
cooperating with the Western State 
Teachers College at Kalamazoo for a 
guidance conference in Kalamazoo on 
January 14th. 


WISCONSIN has decided that it is im- 
portant to “‘get nearer to the rank and 
file’ in district meetings. This branch is 
therefore planning meetings in connection 
with the various teachers’ associations 
which meet at various points in the state 


Anna Y. Reed, New York University. 
addressed the CONNECTICUT branch in 
October on “Cooperative Responsibilities 
for Vocational Success,” while Alan C 
Curtiss of the Scovill Manufacturing 
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Company spoke on “A Program of Vo- 
cational Guidance Used by One Corpo- 
ration in Productive Industry.” 


The Detrorr branch opened its pro- 
gram of the present school year with an 
address by Ray Street, Director of Ann 
Kellogg School, Battle Creek. Beatrice 
Candee, Psychologist of Vocational Ser- 
vice for Juniors, New York City, spoke 
at the vocational guidance meeting of the 
Michigan Educational Association on ‘‘In- 
struments Available for Work in Voca- 
tional Guidance.” Another Detroit meet- 
ing was devoted to a discussion of the 
Junior Consultation Service. 


MARYLAND has scheduled Rex Cunliffe 
of Rutgers University and Edwin A. Lee 
of Columbia University among the speak- 
ers for the year. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA recently heard 
Harold F. Clark, Professor of Educational 
Economics, Columbia University, speak on 
“Should a School System Train Everyone 
for a Job?”’, and Harry F. Jager of Wash- 
ington, D. C. tell of plans for the new 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, of 
which he has been appointed chief. An 
earlier meeting of members discussed the 
training program conducted in the Cali- 
fornia oil industry, and the state programs 
of training that have been developed 
through cooperation with industry and 
local school boards under the Smith- 
Hughes Act. 


Detroit's December meeting was ad- 
dressed by Fritz Redl of Cranbrook and 
the University of Michigan, formerly of 
Vienna, on “The Psychological Back- 
ground of the Development of the Ger- 
man Youth Movement.” 


The PHILADELPHIA branch is organiz- 
ing visits to industrial plants to observe 


occupations in machine trades for boys 
and clothing occupations for girls. Inter- 
ested groups will meet first in one of the 
vocational schools for discussion. A meet- 
ing scheduled for the future will deal 
with the program and activities of the 
NYA with Mary H. S. Hayes, NYA Di- 
rector of Vocational Guidance and Place- 
ment, Washington, D. C. as speaker, to- 
gether with NYA district representatives 


CINCINNATI recently held a joint meet- 
ing with the local branch of the Nationa! 
Office Managers Association to discuss 
“Education for Business.’’ The basis for 
this meeting was the report made recently 
by Frederick Nichols of Harvard, which 
indicates ways that schools and business 
may cooperate to prepare young people 
for business. The meeting attracted a 
large number of teachers from public and 
private commercial schools as well as 
business representatives. 


BINGHAMTON plans programs for the 
year on the following subjects: Curricu- 
lum Reconstruction, Employability of 
Youth and Characteristics Demanded by 
Industry, and Mutual Problems of Coun- 
selors and Commercial Teachers. At 
their spring meeting the Binghamton 
schools will have a chance to see them- 
selves through the eyes of former stu- 
dents, when six graduates speak on 
“What School Should Have Done for 
Me.” 


A number of branches are planning to 
schedule for a late February or early 
March meeting various well-known au- 
thorities in the guidance field who will 
be passing through or near their cities on 
the way to and from the National Con- 
ventions of the Guidance and Personnel 
Associations and the School Administra- 
tors to be held in Cleveland. 
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SPECIAL ACTIVITIES 


An interesting news-letter of three 
neatly mimeographed pages has been re- 
ceived from the ViRGINIA Guidance Asso- 
ciation. It proves that a Branch Bulletin 
does not necessarily require a fat treasury. 
If it is carefully planned and _ neatly 
mimeographed, such as this one, it can 
be produced for a very small sum. 


The First Corps AREA Guidance 
Association, composed of 68 educational 
advisers in New England CCC Camps, 
has launched an ambitious study pro- 
gram and hopes to make some helpful 
contributions to the guidance field during 
the coming year. The Research Commit- 
tee will stimulate and coordinate research 
by individual members. The Publicity 
Committee will evaluate study results and 
make particularly noteworthy material 
available for publication. Some of the 
topics to be studied are: specific tech- 
niques of the interview; tests to be used; 
intelligence and its relation to mechanical 
and clerical abilities; physical fitness and 
ability; follow-up system for discharged 
enrollees; and how can available oppor- 
tunities for vocational exploration be 
better utilized? 

Forum studies relating to various oc- 
cupations, prepared by the NoRTH CaRo- 
LINA branch, are now in press. 


MARYLAND plans a scholarship fund 
to be sponsored by that branch, and is 
also organizing a Speakers’ Bureau. 


Rapio ACTIVITIES 


The Altrusa Club of Austin, Texas is 
sponsoring over station KNOW a series 
of talks on vocational information pro- 
vided by business and professional women 


in Altrusa. Broadcast during schoo! 
hours, these programs are being used by 
many junior and senior high schools, by 
rural schools, and by the Girl Scouts 
and YWCA members, as well as the 
university at Austin. For further informa- 
tion address Lenoir Dimmett, Extension 
Loan Library Bureau, University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Mitchell Dreese, member of the 
NVGA Radio Committee, and professor 
of Educational Psychology at George 
Washington University, Washington, D 
C., has been asked by Station WJSV t 
help prepare programs on vocational gui. 
dance, to be broadcast on Sunday morn- 
ings from 10:30 to 11:30. The present 
plan is to have typical job-problems dis- 
cussed by experienced employment coun- 
selors, in round-table style. 


FuTURE EXPANSION 


Interesting news has been received 
from the New Zealand Vocational Gui- 
dance Association. Perhaps some day it 
too may affiliate with the NVGA. We 
will then have to select a new alphabet 
combination—the IVGA! 

Many of the Branch Associations and 
members have sent in helpful ideas as to 
people and places interested in forming 
new branches. We hope for more sug- 
gestions. Remember, there is only a little 
more than one month before we must re- 
port to the NVGA convention concern- 
ing branch memberships. Many branches 
are now engaged in active membership 
campaigns as they realize how vital a 
large membership is to the life of the 
national organization and its activities, 
not the least important of which is the 
publication of OcCUPATIONS. 
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Constitution and By-Laws 
of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
(As Amended 1938) 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
Name 
The name of the Association shall be 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 


ARTICLE II 
Objects 
SECTION 1. The objects of the Association 
are: 

a. To unite all of those persons engaged 
or interested in any phase of vocational gui- 
dance into one national organization and 
into branch organizations representing spe- 
cific localities or specific problems of gui- 
dance. 

b. To encourage the formation of branch 
vocational guidance associations which shall 
be affiliated with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. 

c. To encourage experimentation in and 
the establishment of vocational guidance 
service in communities. 

d. To formulate standards and principles 
for vocational guidance. 

e. To gather and disseminate information 
regarding problems of vocational guidance. 

f. To stimulate, initiate, and when de- 
sirable, to carry on research in vocational 
guidance and occupational adjustment. 


ARTICLE III 
Members, Qualifications, Admissions, 
and Dues 
SECTION 1. Any person who is engaged or 
interested in vocational guidance is eligible 
for membership. 


SECTION 2. Any eligible person may become 
a member of the Association on payment of 
the annual dues of the Association. 


SECTION 3. The different types of member- 
ship are defined in the By-Laws. 


SECTION 4. Branch members shall be those 
persons who are members of a branch or- 
ganization whose fee to the National Asso- 
ciation, of two dollars or more annually, is 
paid to the National Association through 
the branch organization. At least one dollar 
and fifty cents of the annual dues is to cover 
an annual subscription to OCCUPATIONS, the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


SECTION 5. National members shal! be those 
persons who are not members of and do not 
have voting power in any branch organiza- 
tion and whose dues of three dollars and 
fifty cents or more annually are paid di- 
rectly to the National Association. 


ARTICLE IV 
Branch Organizations 
SECTION 1. Any duly constituted organiza- 
tion of not less than twenty members in- 
terested in vocational guidance may be ad- 
mitted as a branch of the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association by vote of the 
Board of Trustees of this Association. 
SECTION 2. This Association shall in no 
manner whatsoever regulate or interfere with 
the management, government, or form of 
organization of any of the branches. 


ARTICLE V 
Officers and Trustees 

SECTION 1. The officers of the Association 
shall be a President, a First Vice-President, 
a Second Vice-President, a Treasurer, an 
Executive Secretary, all of whom shall be 
members in good standing in the Associa- 
tion. 
SECTION 2. The Board of Trustees 
consist of: 

a. The officers of the Association. 

b. The most recent Ex-President of the 
Association. 

c. Five members-at-large. 


shall 
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SECTION 3. The Trustees are authorized to 
designate an Executive Secretary, an Editor 
of OccuPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance 
Magazine, and such other staff employees 
as may in the judgment of the Trustees be 
required, 

SECTION 4. The Ex-President shall hold of- 
fice for one year or until his successor shall 
conclude his term in office. 


SECTION 5. Members-at-large shall hold 
office for a term of two years, two members 
and three members being chosen in alternate 
years. 


SECTION 6. The officers of the Association 
shall perform such duties as are provided in 
the By-Laws 


ARTICLE VI 

Election of Officers and Trustees 
SECTION 1. Officers shall be elected annu- 
ally and shall hold office until the next suc- 
ceeding Annual Meeting or until their suc- 
cessors are chosen. In the case of a vacancy 
in office, the Board of Trustees shall have 
power to fill same until the next Annual 
Meeting. 
SECTION 2. Members-at-large of the Board 
of Trustees shall be elected annually for a 
term of two years. They shall hold office 
until the second succeeding Annual Meet- 
ing or until their successors are chosen. In 
the case of a vacancy in the office of a mem- 
ber-at-large, the Board of Trustees shall have 
power to fill same until the next Annual 
Meeting, at which time a member-at-large 
shall be elected to fill the unexpired term. 
SECTION 3. The Executive Secretary, the 
Editor of Occupations, the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine, and other staff em- 
ployees shall be appointed by the Board of 
Trustees at their Annual Meeting, and shall 
hold office for the duration of a contract to 
be executed between such officers and the 
Trustees, provided that the contract with the 
Executive Secretary shall be for a period not 
‘o exceed five years in length. 


ARTICLE VII 


Meetings 
SECTION 1. The regular Annual Meeting of 
the Association shall be held at such time 
and place as shall be determined by the 


Board of Trustees in accordance with this 
Constitution and By-Laws. Other meetings 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso. 
ciation or conferences which it may sponsor 
shall be held at the call of the Board of 
Trustees. Notice of all meetings or con. 
ferences shall be sent out not less than 
thirty days prior to such meetings. 


SECTION 2. The Board of Trustees shal! 
hold a meeting promptly after the annual 
election for the purpose of appointing the 
necessary committees and the transaction of 
other business. 


SECTION 3. Other meetings of the Board 
of Trustees shall be held at the call of the 
Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VIII 
Delegate Assembl; 


SECTION 1. The Delegate Assembly shall be 
composed of active members of the Associa 
tion chosen every year by the branches au- 
thorized by the Association. Each branch 
shall be entitled to one delegate in the Dele 
gate Assembly for each twenty active mem 
bers of such branch or major fraction there 
of, based on membership as paid to the 
National Association at least fifteen days 
prior to the opening session of the Annual! 
Meeting of the Delegate Assembly and 
chosen by the branches at least fifteen day 
prior to that time. 


SECTION 2. The Delegate Assembly shal! 
meet annually, holding its first session on th 
first day of the annual convention of th 
Association at an hour and place to be desig 
nated in the convention program. Subse 
quent sessions shall be held, during th: 
annual convention of the Association, 
such times and places as shall be designated 
in the annual programs, but the times and 
places of holding such subsequent sessions 
may be changed by majority vote of th« 
Delegate Assembly. 


SECTION 3. The President of the Associa 
tion shall preside at all sessions of the Del: 
gate Assembly and the Executive Secreta: 
of the Association shall act as secretary « 
the Delegate Assembly. 


SECTION 4. All persons who shall present a 
certificate of election as a representative, cer 
tified by the president and secretary of any 
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ranch entitled to be represented in the 
Delegate Assembly, shall be recognized, but 
10 person shall be entitled to a seat in the 
sermanent organization of the Delegate As- 
sembly until credentials in the form of a 
ertificate of election shall have been ap- 
oroved and issued to such persons by a 
Committee on Credentials chosen by the 
Executive Committee. Appeals from any 
jecisions by the Committee on Credentials 
nay be taken to the Delegate Assembly. The 
roll approved by the Committee on Creden- 
tials shall constitute the body to decide all 
such appeals, but no contesting delegates 
hall have the right to vote on any matter 
avolving such appeals. 


SECTION 5. The Delegate Assembly, subject 
to the provisions of the Constitution, shall 
have full power to transact all the business 
of the Association (except to elect officers 
it the annual meetings thereof), to enact 
egislation relative to the work of the Asso- 
iation, the duties of the officers and com- 
nittees, and such other matters properly 
vithin the scope of legislative action. The 
Delegate Assembly shall determine its own 
ules of procedure. The Delegate Assembly 
shall have the power over all funds of the 
Association me shall control the expendi- 
ures thereof except such power as may be 
lelegated to the Board of Trustees or Execu- 
tive Committee and shall adopt a budget for 
he Association annually. All powers of the 
Association not specifically delegated by the 
Delegate Assembly or otherwise authorized 
by the Constitution are reserved to the Dele- 
gate Assembly. 


SECTION 6. A majority of the Delegate 
Assembly shall constitute a quorum to do 
business, but a smaller number may adjourn. 


SECTION 7. The proceedings of the Annual 
Meeting of the Delegate Assembly shall be 
published in the official publication of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE IX 

Amendments 
SECTION 1. Amendments to the Constitu- 
on may be made only at the Annual Meet- 
ng by a two-thirds vote of the Delegate 
\ssembly. No proposal to amend shall be 
icted upon unless written notice thereof has 
been given to the Executive Secretary at 


least thirty days prior to the meeting at which 
same is to be submitted for action, and the 
proposed amendment shall have been pub- 
lished in at least one issue of OCCUPATIONS, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. 


BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE | 

Elections 
SECTION 1. Nominations for all elective of 
ficers shall be secured by the Committee on 
Nominations from both the branch and 
national memberships. From these nomina 
tions a ballot shall be prepared and sub 
mitted to the membership for final vote 
previous to the Annual Meeting of the 
Association. The results of this vote shall be 
announced at the regular business meeting 
held at the time of the Annual Meeting and 
the officers thus selected declared duly elected 


ARTICLE II 

Meeting f 
SECTION 1. The program or order of busi- 
ness as approved by the Board of Trustees 
shall be followed unless it is modified by ac- 
tion of the Association 


ARTICLE III 
Duties of Officers and Trustees 

SECTION 1. The President shall preside at 
the Annual Meeting of the Association, 
shall appoint all special committees 
otherwise directed by the Delegate Assembly, 
and shall supervise all activities of the Asso- 
ciation. The President of the National Asso 
ciation shall also serve as President of the 
Board of Trustees and be an ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees. 


unless 


SECTION 2. The First Vice-President shall 
perform all duties of the President in his ab 
sence and in case of vacancy shall become 
President. Upon the absence of the Presi 


dent and the First Vice-President, the Second 


the President. Should a vacancy occur in 
the office of the First Vice-President, the 
Second Vice-President shall become First 
Vice-President. 
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SECTION 3. The Executive Secretary of the 
Association shall also act as secretary of the 
Board of Trustees and of the Executive 
Committee. He shall keep a record of the 
proceedings of the meetings of this Associa- 
tion and of the meetings of the Board of 
Trustees and the Executive Committee. The 
Executive Secretary shall report promptly to 
the Trustees and to the branches all im- 
portant actions of the Executive Committee 
and all business transacted by it. He shall 
draw all orders on the Treasurer, read all 
official communications, and be custodian of 
all properties of the Association not other- 
wise accounted for. He shall attend to the 
correspondence of the Association, keeping 
a file of all important communications of the 
Association and copies of his replies thereto. 
He shall keep a register of the names of all 
members of the Association. The Executive 
Secretary shall be responsible to the Trustees 
and to the President for the administration 
of all the activities of the Association, and 
shall be the executive officer of the Board of 
Trustees. 


SECTION 4. The Treasurer shall collect all 
money due to the Association. He shall 
keep an accurate account of all funds re- 
ceived and disbursed, and shall present at the 
Annual Meeting of the Association a suitable 
report of the financial condition of the Asso- 
ciation, after his accounts have been audited 
by a special Auditing Committee to be ap- 
salah by the President. He shall be suit- 
ably bonded. 


SECTION 5. It shall be the duty of the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to take charge of, control 
and manage all business and property be- 
longing to the Association, subject to the di- 
rection or limitation of the Board of Trus- 
tees at its Annual Meeting. 


SECTION 6. The Board of Trustees, through 
the Executive Secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation, shall make a report to the Annual 
Meeting. 


ARTICLE IV 
Committees, Sections, and Divisions 
SECTION 1. There shall be constituted the 


following committees, sections, and divi- 
sions: 


a. Executive Committee. 


b. Standing Committees. 

(1) Committee on Nominations. 

(2) Committee on Cooperation with the 
National Occupational Conference. 

(3) Representation on American Coun- 
cil of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions. 

(4) Committee on Branch Associations. 

(5) Committee on Publicity. 

(6) Committee on Commercial Exhibits, 

(7) Committee on Radio. 

(8) Program Committee. 

(9) Committee on Local Arrangements. 


c. Sections. 
(1) Individual Analysis. 
(2) Occupational Research. 
(3) Preparation for Guidance Service. 


(4) Administration and Supervision of 
Guidance. 


d. Divisions. 
(1) Rural Guidance. 


e. Special Committees. 


(1) Such special committees as may be 
authorized by the Board of Trustees or 
by the Delegate Assembly. 


SECTION 2. The Executive Committee shall 
consist of the President, the Executive Sec- 
retary, and the Treasurer. This committee 
shall act for the Board of Trustees in the 
interim of its meeting. It shall promptly re- 
ort to this Board all business transacted and 
its acts shall be subject to review and re- 
versal by said Board. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall have the right to initiate busi- 
ness, to conduct business, and in general to 
bring to the attention of the Board of Trus- 
tees such matters as need its consideration. 


SECTION 3. The Board of Trustees shall re- 
view from time to time the entire list of 
standing committees, sections, divisions, and 
special committees and shall recommend to 
the Delegate Assembly such changes in their 
number, character, and organization as may 
seem desirable. 


SECTION 4. Appointment of Committees. 
a. Standing Committees. 
(1) The representatives on (a) Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the National 
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Occupational Conference, (b) American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations; and the chairmen of committees 
on (c) Branch Associations, (d) Pub- 
licity, (e) Exhibits, (f) Radio, shall be 
appointed by the Board of Trustees at its 
meeting immediately following the annual 
election. 

(2) The chairmen of the Program Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Local Ar- 
rangements shall be appointed by the 
President as soon after the Annual Meet- 
ing as possible. 

(3) Unless otherwise specified the 
chairman of each standing committee shall 
appoint the members of his committee 
subject to the approval of the President. 


b. Special Committees. 

Chairmen of special committees shall 
be appointed by the President unless 
otherwise specified in the motion establish- 
ing such committees. 


SECTION 5. The Committee on Nominations 
shall consist of three members and shall 
assist the Executive Secretary in carrying out 
election procedures. 


SECTION 6. The Committee on Branch 
Associations shall promote the organization 
of branch associations and stimulate their 
activities. 


SECTION 7. The Committee on Cooperation 
with the National Occupational Conference 
shall consist of three members, each serving 
for three years, one being appointed each 
year. It shall cooperate with the National 
Occupational Copiounes in all matters per- 
taining to the magazine. 


SECTION 8. The representation on the 
American Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations shall consist of three mem- 
bers, each serving for three years; one being 
appointed each year. The President shall 
have power to appoint alternates for repre- 
sentatives who cannot be present at meetings 
of the Council. 


SECTION 9. The Committee on Exhibits 
shall have charge of arrangements for com- 
mercial exhibits at the Annual Convention. 
The chairman shall be appointed for a pe- 
tiod of three years. 


SECTION 10. The Program Committee shall 
prepare and submit to the Board of Trus 
tees, programs for the Annual Meeting and 
for such other meetings of the Association as 
may be held during the year. 


SECTION 11. The Committee on Publicity 
shall have charge of furnishing written ma- 
terial to various organs of public opinion, 
both at the time of the annual convention 
and throughout the year; it shall assist the 
Committee on Branch Associations in foster- 
ing the organization of branches of the Asso 
ciation. The chairman shall be appointed for 
a period of three years. 


SECTION 12. The Committee on Local Ar 
rangements shall have general charge of all 
local arrangements for the convention. 


SECTION 13. The Committee on Radio shall 
have charge of the promotion of guidance 
activities through radio broadcasts and shall 
serve as a clearing house for the dissemina- 
tion of information regarding methods and 
contents of broadcasts. The chairman shall 
be appointed for a period of three years. 


SECTION 14. Sections. 

a. Sections shall consist of reasonably 
permanent interest groups and shall repre- 
sent functions performed in the various 
divisions. 

b. New sections shall be authorized by the 
Delegate Assembly on recommendation of 
the Board of Trustees. 

c. The chairmen of the sections shall be 
appointed by the Board of Trustees from a 
list submitted by the section. 


SECTION 15. Divisions. 

a. Divisions shall be formed on the basis 
of areas of service. 

b. New divisions shall be authorized by 
the Delegate Assembly on recommendation 
of the Board of Trustees. 

c. The chairmen of divisions shall be ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trustees from a list 
submitted by the division. 


SECTION 16. Special Committees. 

a. Special committees may be authorized 
by the Delegate Assembly or by the Board 
of Trustees as the need arises. 

b. Unless otherwise specified, they shall 
continue for only one year. 
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ARTICLE V 

Admission of Members 
SECTION 1. Persons desiring membership in 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion who are not members of, or do not have 
voting power in any branch organization, 
may apply for membership to the Executive 
Secretary. 


SECTION 2. If the Executive Secretary ap- 
proves the applications of such persons as 
mentioned in Section 1, such applicants shall 
become national members for one year from 
the date when their dues are received. 


SECTION 3. All members of this Associa- 
tion, whether national members or branch 
members, may choose any of the following 
types of memberships: Active, $3.50 per 
year; Subscribing, $5 to $9 per year; Sus- 
taining, $10 to $50 per year; Sponsor, $100 
or more per year. 


SECTION 4. Subject to the approval of the 
Board of Trustees, a life membership in the 
National Vocational Guidance Association 
may be purchased by or for a person who is 
already a member of the Association for the 
sum of $100. 


ARTICLE VI 
Admission of Branches 
SECTION 1. Organizations desiring affilia- 
tion as branches with the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association shall file appli- 
cation for such affiliation with the Executive 
Secretary. 


SECTION 2. Such application shall be sub- 
mitted to the Board of Trustees at its first 
meeting after it has been received, or by 
mail, and, if approved by a majority vote, 
such organization shall be listed as a branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation from the date of the action of the 
Board of Trustees. 


SECTION 3. Members of the branches be- 
come members of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association for one year from the 


date when their membership dues are re. 
ceived. 


ARTICLE VII 
Advisory Board 
SECTION 1. The Presidents and Secretaries 
of the Branch associations shall form an ad. 
visory board which shall be consulted on a! 
important matters of policy. 


ARTICLE VIII 
OcCUPATIONS 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine 

SECTION 1. The National Vocational Gui. 
dance Association shall determine at each 
Annual Meeting what arrangements shal] 
be made for the publication of Occupa. 
TIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
during the following year. At the Annua! 
Meeting, the Editor shall present a financial 
and statistical report concerning the publi 
cation of the magazine. 


ARTICLE IX 
Auditing Committee 
SECTION 1. The President shall each year 
appoint a committee to secure an audit of all 
moneys handled by the Treasurer and submit 
a report to the Annual Meeting. 


ARTICLE X 
Rules of Order 
SECTION 1. Robert's Rules of Order (bs 
Henry Martin Roberts) shall govern the pro- 
ceedings of the Association. 


ARTICLE XI 
Amendments 


SECTION 1. Amendments to the By-Laws of 
this Association may be made only at an an- 
nual meeting by a majority vote of the 
Delegate Assembly. Proposals to amend 
must be submitted in writing to the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Association and read at 
a regular session of the Annual Meeting at 
least twenty-four hours before vote is taken. 
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Time-Saving Digests of Bulletins, Pamphlets, Magazine and Newspaper Articles 








Youth Gets Its Chance 


A SURVEY OF NEW YORK CITY YOUTH ON NYA PROJECTS 


As ABLE and concrete illustration 
of the demand and need on the part of 
today’s youth for satisfactory occupational 
adjustment is contained in results of a 
study* of 6,500 metropolitan youth on 
fourteen different projects sponsored by 
the National Youth Administration of 
New York City. The first part of the 
report analyses their general character- 
istics, family background, education, 
umount of vocational guidance and train- 
ing received, employment history, club or 
organization membership. A second sec- 
tion discusses the use of NYA earnings 
and the attitudes of this youth group 
towards NYA employment. 

Among other findings the survey dis- 
closed a great need for vocational gui- 
dance, both in and out of school, and a 
desire on the part of the surveyees for 
information about occupations and job 
trends. Only 7.4 per cent of the total 
group reported ever having received vo- 
cational guidance from any organization, 
and but 4.7 per cent acknowledged having 
ever been vocationally guided at either 
school or college. Less than one per cent 
of the surveyees had been counseled after 
leaving school. 

_* Youth Gets Its Chance. By Mary Rodgers 
Lindsay. New York, National Youth Adminis- 


tration for New York City, 1938. Pp. 214. 
Mimeographed. 


Only two-fifths of the group had ever 
had any work experience in private in- 
dustry, with an average wage of $13 and 
hours as high as sixty per week. Half 
of these jobs were in commercial or cler- 
ical fields. The best source of jobs was 
reported to be through friends, with a 
personal canvass of likely employers 
voted to be the second-best mode of ob- 
taining work. The relative efficacy of em- 
ployment agencies was demonstrated by 
the fact that only eight per cent of the 
jobs were secured through this source 

More than half of the group had never 
been employed during the two-year in- 
terval between school and NYA enroll- 
ment, and the amount of work experience 
of those employed since leaving school 
averaged less than one-third of the post 
school period. 

Along with the desire for vocational 
guidance went an expressed wish on the 
part of four-fifths of the group for vo- 
cational training, with the commercial 
and professional pursuits leading in 
favor. Yet only 5.5 per cent had had 
professional training, 13.2 per cent had 
had industrial training, and less than one 
per cent of the group had ever been 
trained in personal service occupations. 
Forty-four per cent of the entire group, 
however, had been trained in commercial 
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occupations —a higher percentage of 
trainees than for New York City’s un- 
employed youth as a whole. As a correc- 
tive the compilers of the report suggest 
that the schools adopt a plan to limit the 
number of aspirants wanting to train for 
the badly overcrowded occupations in the 
commercial field. It was further shown 
that only 15 per cent of those with work 
experience had ever held a job in the oc- 
cupation for which they had prepared, 
and that 14 per cent of this employed 
group had had no previous occupational 
training. 

Chief interest in this youth survey 
would seem to lie in the way its findings 
tend to establish the positive value of 
the National Youth Administration. Ac- 
cording to the Director of the New York 
City National Youth Administration, the 
comments received from the youth sur- 
veyed ‘show that through NYA employ- 
ment the young persons have gained work 
experience; increased self-confidence; aid 
in the selection of future occupations; 
knowledge of business rules and routine; 
and financial assistance for employment 
seeking, education, needed clothing, and 
for their families.” On the other hand, 
some of the weaknesses of the program 
as revealed by the survey are: lack of 
sufficient NYA jobs with the trades and 
in certain professions; the need for the 
more careful job placement of the indi- 
vidual; the absence of promotion or ad- 
vancement; and the need for greater gui- 
dance facilities. 

But of considerable significance as re- 
gards the value of the NYA program are 
the findings that seven-tenths of the en- 
rollees testified that their NYA work ex- 
perience had given them the type of jobs 
that they would like to pursue full time, 
and with the fact that three-quarters of 
the total group credited the NYA with 
helping to select their own occupations. 


Policies Commission Report 
Stresses Vocational Guidance 


The Educational Policies Commission, 
appointed by the NEA and the American 
Association of School Administrators, in- 
cludes such educators as Alexander ] 
Stoddard, chairman, Cornelia S. Adair, 
George S. Counts, Edmund E. Day, J. B. 
Edmonson, Frederick M. Hunter, John 
K. Norton, Agnes Samuelson, John A 
Sexson, Payson Smith, George D 
Strayer, and Willis A. Sutton. 

Their report on The Purpose of Educa 
tion in American Democracy, issued in 
September, tells what the schools of the 
United States ought to try to accomplish 
and describes some of the things that 
need to be done if these purposes are 
realized. 

Education is concerned with the de- 
velopment of the learner, with home, 
family and community life, economic de- 
mands, civic and social duties. Thes« 
four objectives may be interpreted as 
self realization, human relationship, eco 
nomic efficiency, and civic responsibility, 
each of which is broadly discussed. 

The chapter on economic efficiency is 
of particular interest to vocational coun- 
selors covering as it does such topics as 
work, occupational information, occupa- 
tional choice, occupational efficiency, oc- 
cupational adjustment, occupational ap- 
preciation, and other items. The follow- 
ing quotations are pertinent: 

Without vocational guidance, vocational 
education may be extremely wasteful. Such 
guidance, of course, is to be regarded merely 
as one important pee of a larger and con- 
tinuing process of education involving ad- 
justment of the individual from childhood 
to old age in all the areas of human activity. 
For youths in secondary schools as well as 
those of the later adolescent years who are 
not in school, the major ral twas of gui- 


dance are concerned with entrance into oc- 
cupational life, adjustment to the withdrawal 
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of parental support and parental control, 
establishment of new family relationships, 
progress toward economic independence, and 
the commencement of the duties and privi- 
leges of adult citizens. . 

That preparation for vocational success as 
a part of the total educational job is not 
seriously questioned by anyone. The chief 
points at issue at the present time are the 
extent to which such vocational preparation 
should be provided within the organized 
schools, and the educational level at which 
specialized vocational preparation should 
begin. ... 

Although it is impossible to state in de- 
tail the specific responsibilities of the schools 
in equipping children with specialized voca- 
tional skills, there are certain general prin- 
ciples which seem to be valid. First, the re- 
lationship between vocational education and 
the employing and the employed groups 
must be close, . . . Second, it is no longer 

rofitable, if indeed it ever was so, to de- 
ae the relative importance of vocational 
and non-vocational education. The two are 
not properly considered as competitive; 
they are phases of a single process. An edu- 
cational program which, taken as a whole, 
neglects either aspect, is incomplete, if not 
actually harmful. The difference between 
vocational and non-vocational studies, then, 
is one of emphasis in the individual stu- 
dent's purposes. A working distinction can- 
not be based on any single logical or arbi- 
trary classification of the parts of the cur- 
riculum. 

a 4 


Two New Periodicals 


Among new publications of the year 
is the Journal of the National Association 
of Deans of Women, published quarterly 
by the Association office in Washington. 
While Vol. II, No. 1 appeared as the Oc- 
tober 1938 issue, we list it as a “new” 
periodical because the only issue of Vol. 
I published last spring was largely a di- 
rectory of association members. In pleas- 
ing format with large, readable type, the 
first “regular” issue was devoted to “Edu- 
cational Counseling” with the following 
articles: 
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“Educational Counseling in College,” 
by Aaron John Brumbaugh, Dean of the 


College, University of and 
“Educational Guidance in a Secondary 
School,’’ by Marion Brown, in charge of 
guidance at University High School, Oak- 
land, California. The issue also contains 
a ‘Bibliography of 1937 Literature of In- 
terest to Deans, compiled by the Associa- 
tion's Research Committee; list of ‘‘Pub- 
lications Received;"’ a department on 
“University and College 
(questions and answers); and one on 
“Secondary School Exchange; new ap- 
pointments, and personal notes about 
workers in the field. 

Dean Brumbaugh covers the funda- 
mentals for present day requirements in 
counseling at the college and university 
level, discusses the organization of a pro- 
gram, and urges the coordination of coun 
seling with all other personal services on 
the campus. Miss Brown describes the 
program at University High School and 
discusses the objectives of secondary 
school counseling, methods for studying 
the individual and his requirements, stu- 
dent handicaps, vocational exploration 
and information, and occupational trends. 
The bibliography contains ‘such books, 
articles, and reports as are of especial sig- 
nificance for personnel workers.” 

The Journal is edited by Ruth Strang, 
Assistant Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 

Vocational Trends, a new monthly 
magazine of occupational information 
for youth, made its first appearance in 
December, under the editorship of Lyle 
M. Spencer. Published by Science Re- 
search Associates, a non-profit organiza- 
tion, at 600 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, it presents interesting informa- 
tion, written in a live and readable style, 
on employment opportunities and current 
trends. 


Chicago; 


Exchange” 
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This publication is part of a Vocational 
Advisory System for schools, counselors, 
libraries, and group organizations, de- 
signed to promote the effective use of oc- 
cupational information. Other features 
of the System include a series of monthly 
occupational monographs, the first of 
these being Opportunities for Statistical 
W orkers; a Vocational Guide-Index which 
is a monthly classification of current oc- 
cupational material; selected reprints and 
abstracts, issued monthly, of inaccessible 
or costly materials high in occupational 
value; and basic plans for community 
participation through vocational confer- 
ences, work-discovery projects and other 
programs. 

A broad research program is being car- 
ried on, guided by an Advisory Council 
of men prominent in a number of fields. 
These include Floyd W. Reeves, Profes- 
sor of Education, W. F. Ogburn, Profes- 
sor of Sociology, and H. A. Millis, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, of the University of 
Chicago; Homer P. Rainey, Director of 
the American Youth Commission; Harry 
D. Kitson, Professor of Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; George 
E. Hutcherson, Chief of the Bureau of 
Guidance of the New York State Board 
of Education; and William H. Stead, Di- 
rector of Research of the United States 
Employment Service. 


oe 


Briefer Mention 


REGENTS’ INQUIRY—The existence of 
widespread youth unemployment and the 
consequent increased involuntary school 
attendance, is deplored in the general re- 
port of the Regents’ Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education 
in New York, entitled Education for 
American Life. Pointing out that work 
is education, the report urges the exten- 


sion of work projects to all adolescent 
school children. 

Members of the Inquiry warn against 
training boys and girls in accordance with 
the present occupational distribution pic- 
ture, for they assert that this pattern is 
not permanent but will be constantly 
shifting. The schools are also warned not 
to restrict job training to the jobs that lie 
near home, thus limiting the job field 
possibilities. Since there is usually a time 
lag of two or three years between the pe 
riod of graduation and the finding of a 
job, it is suggested that school children 
be given a more general education in- 
stead of specialized instruction in skills 
and dexterities which grow rusty before 
the job is obtained. Concentration on the 
special skills should wait until after grad 
uation from school, it is urged. 

The report claims that a preliminary 
broad education will facilitate the occu 
pational adjustments necessary in the in- 
creasingly complex world, and will pre- 
vent the pupil's training himself for 
future jobs that may become obsolete by 
the time employment can be obtained. A 
sound general knowledge underlying the 
several occupations, and the ability and 
character to work effectively with others 
are recommended as the proper objectives 
of the schools. 

In outlining a new educationa! pro- 
gtam, members of the Inquiry advocate 
establishing in each school system a gui- 
dance service equipped to give edu- 
cational and vocational advice to boys and 
girls in high school and to those who have 
finished but have not found a satisfactory 
first job. They would permit a pupil to 
leave school at sixteen years of age to take 
a real job, but otherwise require him to 
pursue an educational program under the 
direction of the public school or other 
educational institution until he gets a job 
Furthermore, a general broad vocational 
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training is specified for the high schools 
besides and the addition of new subpro- 
fessional courses to prepare for entrance 
into the technical and semiprofessional 
yccupations. The specialized studies of 
the Regent’s Inquiry, Education for 
Work and When Youth Leave School, 
will be reviewed in a future number of 
OCCUPATIONS. 
s o ” 

CouRSE IN RETAILING—The success of 
the cooperative course in retailing as of- 
fered in one of New York City’s high 
schools is described in the September is- 
sue of The Journal of Educational So- 
ciology. The work experience is of two 
types: service placement and paid place- 
ment. Service placement, described as the 
shock-absorber of the placement system, 
consists of non-paid positions under vari- 
yus school clerks where training in work 
habits is provided. When a cooperative 
‘ourse enrollee has sufficiently developed 
both personally and mentally, he is put 
m the eligible placement list, and is 
placed in a paid position in one of New 
York’s department stores as soon as an 
opening occurs. Beginners’ positions usu- 
ally are those of the stock clerk, packer, 
messenger, marker, or junior clerk. Some 
of the more mature pupils are placed ini- 
tially in selling or delivery work. On the 
store-ratings of the cooperative employees, 
prepared at least once a term, their credits 
for promotion and graduation are based. 


FILENE TRAINING — Pre-employment 
training, continuation training, and re- 
sources training are described as the three 
responsibilities of this large Boston de- 
partment store in the September issue of 
The Journal of Educational Sociology. 
Initiation classes, training on the job, 
store tours, and lectures on textiles and 
design feature the pre-employment pe- 
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riod. The advanced or continuation train- 
ing period includes regular buyers’ con- 
ferences, style shows, sales conferences, 
factory and museum trips, visua 
tion and evening background courses, and 
visits to branch shops. Resource train- 
ing, or training for better jobs, may be in 
one of three branches: merchandising, ad- 
vertising, or service. These courses, which 
are purely voluntary, are held after hours 
Counselors interested in informing them 
selves about retail store training will find 
further details in the original article 


| instruc- 


GUIDANCE PRIMER—A 67-page Primer 
of Vocational Guidance designed to make 
available to the NYA supervisor some of 
the fundamental features of the guidance 
process was issued recently by the Na 
tional Youth Administration of Georgia 
Its four chapters deal with an introdu 


ter 


tion to vocational guidance, the in 
view, job training, placement and prog 
ress, and an appendix gives methods of 
discovering employment possibilities, and 


The 
primer further includes selected biblik 


tables of intelligence distribution 
graphical references, and prefaces each 
chapter with a detailed outline of its con 
tents. The chapter on placement and prog 
ress is written directly for the job seeke: 
and deals with the ways of finding a job 
holding it, and advancing in it 


LAUNDRY OPERATION—A humorous 
but factual description of the operation 
of a laundry and dry-cleaning establish- 
ment, written by a laundry manager, ap- 
peared in the November 12 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post. Particularly 
stressed are the disadvantages of running 
this type of business, the long hours, and 
the unreasonable types of complaints re- 
ceived from patrons. Because of its realis- 
tic treatment and informative quality, the 
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article may be recommended to anyone 
contemplating entering this vocational 


field. 


WHERE ARE THE JoBs?—This ques- 
tion is asked and answered by Robert 
Hoppock and Samuel Spiegler in an ar- 
ticle prepared for the December issue of 
Better Times. They conclude that col- 
lecting information about occupational 
Opportunities and trends is no job for 
amateurs and indeed is often baffling to 
experts. They demonstrate that the most 
highly publicized occupational oppor- 
tunities are frequently the least genuine, 
by citing numerous examples. Social 
workers are urged to refrain from ad- 
ministering unfounded occupational ad- 
vice and to refer applicants interested in 
learning about job trends to vocational 


counselors. 
” cm s 


KIwANIs GUIDANCE—A day of voca- 
tional Guidance at Pasadena, California 
is described in the December issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. On the basis of ques- 
tionnaires filled out by tenth-grade stu- 
dents stating their first two vocational 
choices, small groups were set up by the 
local Kiwanis club and a supervisor was 
appointed to head each group. Confer- 
ences with these small groups of pupils 
took place during the school day for one 
hour at each school. 


New GUIDANCE MANUAL—A 4discus- 
sion Outline in Guidance has been dis- 
tributed by the New Jersey Secondary 
School Teachers’ Association which out- 
lines the principles of guidance and gui- 
dance organization, and includes anno- 
tated bibliographies classified under gui- 
dance helps for teachers and for pupils, 
occupations, stories about jobs and peo- 
ple, tests and measurements, biblio- 


grtaphies on guidance. This useful pub 
lication is available at the cost of twenty. 


five cents. 
e s om 


New YorK SCHOOL FoLLow-Up—a 
follow-up of the 566 members of the 
graduating class of 1937 at George Wash. 
ington High School, New York City, js 
reported in High Points. On the basis of 
a 70 per cent return of the questionnaires 
sent out, 45 per cent were attending insti- 
tutions of higher learning, with the higher 
scholastic groups more frequently repre 
sented in college. Fifty-two per cent 
hoped to enter a profession, in the follow- 
ing order of popularity: engineering, 
teaching, law, medicine, accounting, jour- 
nalism, dentistry, and optometry. Thirty- 
three per cent planned to enter business 
and only nine per cent expressed interest 
in a trade, with fourteen per cent attend- 
ing vocational schools. Only six per cent 
were undecided about their careers 
Twenty-one per cent were employed on 
full time jobs, and ten per cent on part: 
time, mostly in clerical work, with some 
serving in merchandising and mechanical 
positions. Twenty-three per cent of the 
reporting alumni stated that they had al- 
tered their plans since graduation. 


BEAUTICIAN AND BARBER—A recent 
vocational publication, issued by the Ken- 
tucky National Youth Administration, de 
fines the fields, states the qualifications, 
amount of training necessary, and the 
working conditions and future trends io 
barbering and beauty culture, with par 
ticular reference to the situation in Ken- 
tucky. Growing opportunities for Negroes 
are cited, especially in the north. The 
necessity for barbers to develop new serv- 
ices in order to revive diminishing p* 
tronage is emphasized. This bulletis 
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should offer many valuable hints for prac- 
titioners as well as for aspirants to these 
occupational fields. 


Joss FOR LIBRARIANS—Employment of 
librarians improved in 1937 compared 
with 1936, according to a recent issue of 
the Bulletin of the American Library 
Association. Practically 100 per cent 
placement of library school graduates is 
reported for 1937. 


WoMEN IN MEDICINE—O p portunities 
for Women in the Medical Profession, 
issued by the Woman's Medical College 
of Pennsylvania, reprints six addresses de- 
livered on this subject at a conference last 
winter. The topics covering success in the 
field, qualifications and selection of medi- 
cal students, are discussed by various rep- 
resentatives of medical faculties and 
others. A bibliography is included. Jobs 
suggested for the feminine medical gradu- 
ate include the fields of the insurance 
examiner, clinical laboratory technician, 
surgery, public health, research work in 
correctional and health institutions. Earn- 
ings of women holding an M.D. degree 
are shown to be substantially higher than 
the incomes of holders of other types of 


degrees. 


PLACEMENT—Advice solicited and re- 
ceived from alumni of Upsala College 
endorsed the importance of a guidance 
and placement service to undergraduates. 
The graduates also advocated more busi- 
ness-course offerings, particularly in the 
field of accounting. A good many of 
those who had prepared for teaching re- 
ported having entered other lines of en- 
deavor which were usually in the same 
field as their first jobs, according to the 
survey. 
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YOUTH AND THE SCHOOLS—Although 
American parents and educators are con- 
vinced of the existence of a serious youth 
problem, writes Harl Douglas in the Oc- 
tober issue of The High School Journal, 
their proposed solution of keeping pupils 
in school until they can obtain employ- 
ment does not solve the problem. This 
is because, he argues, most schools as now 
constituted are not only unsuited to un- 
employed out-of-school youth, they are 
also ill-adapted to many of the present 
enrollees. The writer proposes as more 
effective adjustment the wide extension 
of cooperative education for all unem- 
ployed adolescents from 16 to 20, thus 
enabling the schools to administer prac- 
tical guidance during the initial work ex- 
perience period. This proposed system is 
patterned after the some 200 cooperative 
schools already existing in the country. 

Institution of such training requires 
that the cooperation of employers be en- 
listed in bearing their responsibilities in 
connection with the education of youth, 
Dr. Douglas points out, and he also 
stresses the importance of replacing much 
of the technical or specific vocational edu- 
cation now in the school curriculum with 
general studies adapted to domestic and 
vocational life situations. 


MARKET RESEARCH — The less than 
twenty-year-old activity of market re- 
search is described in Women’s Work 
and Education for October, 1938. The 
author states that the largest branch of 
this occupational field—consumer investi- 
gation—employs about 15,000 workers, 
most of whom are recent college gradu- 
ates. The requirements for entering the 
field and for advancing in it are set forth 
in detail, and a list of established mar- 
ket-service organizations doing consumer 
research is given for the benefit of those 
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who would know where the jobs are to 
be found. 

Possibilities in governmental as well 
as in private business fields are men- 
tioned, and the various radio, magazine, 
farm, and mail aspects of the business are 
explained. Entrants are advised to get 
preliminary experience by serving as tem- 
porary investigators during the summer 
months, such jobs often being secured 
through college placement agencies. This 
field is especially recommended to women 
because of the fact that investigators 
primarily deal with housewives. Ad- 
vancement is shown to come through 
promotion to the posts of supervisor and 
field director, or in starting a business of 
one’s own. 

» 2 . 

A Jos SuRVEY OF PRINTING—The De- 
partment of Research, Kalamazoo Public 
Schools, in cooperation with interested 
employers, has prepared and issued a sur- 
vey of job opportunities in the printing 
and publishing trades in that vicinity. 
Among the valuable data unearthed by 
the survey were: the number of those re- 
cently hired by the industry; the types of 
departments employing them; the kinds 
of work employing the largest numbers 
of youth; employers’ age-preferences; and 
educational requirements for the various 
printing jobs. One suggestion emanating 
from the results of the survey was that 
high school graduates too young to meet 
employers’ requirements but anxious to 
enter the industry should be given op- 
portunity to secure training in post gradu- 
ate courses. 


PHysicaAL EDUCATION—Opportunitic: 
in the new and expanding field of phys 
cal education are outlined in the June is 
sue Of International Altrusan. The cur 
ricular and personality requirements ar 
enumerated, and the various types of po- 
sitions available in the field are cited 
such as teacher, school supervisor, YWCA 
director, research worker, physical therap- 
ist, camp director, swimming instructor 
dance director. Some data are given a 
to the financial returns women in this pro- 
fession may expect, as well as a forecast 
of future opportunities that are likely t 
come with an increase in the trend t 
serve the needs of the underprivileged 


classes. 
Ss a wv 


Music—Special counseling and fo! 
low-up of young women planning career 
in music is urged upon organizations in 
terested in the guidance of youth by Wi! 
lem van de Wall, writing in the Ma 
issue of the International Alirusan. He 
warns young women with mediocre tal 
ents against trying to gain fame in music 
in New York at any cost, pointing out 
that many entrants into this profession 
are using it as an escape from unpleasant 
life situations rather than for the de 
velopment of considerable musical talent 
Particularly are counselors urged to guard 
against over-praising local talent—a habit 
that tends to mislead and misdirect the 
musical aspirant. It is most important 
he concludes, not to pervert music fron 
a source of happiness to a cause of frus 
tration. 
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Vocational Guidance Faces Expansion 


A.V.A. CONVENTION HEARS OF NEW SERVICE 


ee 

Ix THE LIGHT of newly estab- 
lished policies which make possible state 
leadership for the establishment of oc- 
cupational information and guidance 
services, the St. Louis Convention of the 
American Vocational Association for 
1938 will go down in history as marking 
another important milestone in the prog- 
ress of vocational education.” 

With this statement Paul W. Chap- 
man, Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of Georgia, not only sum- 
marized his own address at the opening 
general session of the 32nd annual con- 
vention of the AVA in St. Louis, No- 
vember 30 to December 3, but indicated 
a theme that held attention at many of 
the convention’s sessions. 

At this opening session Dr. Chapman 
described how the new Occupational In- 
formation and Guidance Service has 
started to function in the United States 
Office of Education and announced that 
Commissioner Studebaker had approved 
the first state plan providing for such 
service under a state supervisor for Mary- 
land. Earlier in the week, at the annual 
convention in the same city of the Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Vocational 
Education, details of organization and 
operation of the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service had been ex- 
plained by its chief, Harry A. Jager. 


Vocational guidance and the place- 
ment aspects of occupational adjustment 
received serious attention at a series of 
five convention sessions arranged by the 
AVA division of Vocational Guidance 
under the direction of A. K. Getman, 
New York State Department of Educa 
tion, and C. L. Kell, representing the 
St. Louis Chapter of NVGA. Various 
phases of vocational guidance presented 
at this series of meetings were reflected 
in other departmental 
speaker declared that guidance and its 
cational 


sessions, and one 
effect on the advancement of v 
education had been mentioned in every 
session of the State Directors Conven- 
tion. 

At the opening general session an over- 
view of the first 21 years of vocational 
education in America was presented by 
Edwin A. Lee, Director, National Occu- 
f 


o 


pational Conference, and Professor o 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. He also told of the accom 
panying growth of vocational guidance 


declaring: “Each is beginning to recog 
nize that the other has knowledge and 
power which ought to be possessed by 
both.”” Continuing, he said: 


This matter of occupational adjustment 
is not a series of unrelated happenings in 
the life of youth. Rather, it is a continu- 
ous process, beginning when a boy or 
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girl first asks seriously about the kind of 
work he will ultimately perform, and fol- 
lowing through all the stages of guidance, 
training and placement even unto the 
third or fourth or ninth or tenth place- 
ment, until it may reasonably be said that 
the boy or girl has been successfully in- 
ducted into the work for which he has 
been trained. This is the new note in 
vocational education. 


“GUIDANCE” DEFINED 


The set-up and duties of the U. S. 
Office Occupational Information and Gui- 
dance Service, as described by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker in the November is- 
sue of OCCUPATIONS, were cited by Mr. 
Jager. One of the earliest assignments 
of the group of special consultants and 
staff members was preparation of defini- 
tions and objectives. He said: 


Guidance . . . we defined as follows: 
The process of acquainting the individual 
with various ways in which he may dis- 
cover and use his natural endowment in 
addition to special training obtained from 
any available source in order that he may 
make his living, and live, to the best ad- 
vantage of himself and of society. 


Continuing, Mr. Jager said: 


The functions of a local occupational 
information and guidance service were 
conceived as falling into six broad groups: 
(1) occupational information; (2) per- 
sonal inventory; (3) general counseling; 
(4) exploration of training opportuni- 
ties; (5) placemeni; (6) follow-up. 

The result of this guidance should be 
that he [the individual] would have as 
good a chance as the school can give him 
of becoming educationally prepared, oc- 
cupationally competent, and personally 
and socially adjusted for happy and suc- 
cessful living to serve his own welfare 
and that of society. 


Services to be rendered by the Office 
directly to the field were given by Mr. 
Jager under three headings: occupational 
information; tests and measurements, or 
personal inventory; and promotion or 


field service. The demand most fre. 
quently heard to date is for occupational 
information. Many communities have 
undertaken occupational surveys, and the 
Office plans to publish patterns of such 
surveys for various types and sizes of 
communities. Demand is anticipated for 
patterns of guidance, occupational infor- 
mation and programs applicable to many 
kinds of situations, both rural and urban. 
Two undertakings have been started in 
the field of tests and measurements, with 
suitable publication of recommendations 
to follow. 

Other field service plans receiving ac- 
tive attention at the present include gui- 
dance for adults, the training of coun- 
selors, a list of privately operated training 
schools of less than college grade listing 
the ideal school library on occupational 
information and guidance, the periodical 
appearance of occupational information, 
the continuance of bibliographies on gui- 
dance, and the revision and continuance 
of the Office of Education guidance 
leaflets. 

How a State Department of Education 
may go about establishing a program of 
occupational information and guidance 
within the state, and employ a supervisor 
and assistants with financial aid from 
Smith-Hughes and George-Deen teacher 
training funds, is explained in the Mary- 
land Plan described on page 312. 


A.V.A. RESOLUTIONS 


The close relationships between voca- 
tional guidance and vocational education 
were mentioned by various other speak- 
ers. The AVA House of Delegates passed 
a resolution requesting the executive 
committee “to confer with Commissioner 
Studebaker and his aides” with reference 
to the safeguarding and use of federal 
funds for the new service. Another reso- 
lution adopted declared that since “‘con- 
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siderable interest has been shown in the 
present need for additional federal ap- 
propriations for vocational education and 
vocational guidance . the executive 
committee of AVA give due considera- 
tion to the matter of the proper time and 
proper amount and proper form of such 
appropriations.”” Still another resolution 
set up five points for the most effective 
guidance, training, placement, and re- 
training services for youth and adults. 

Dean Chapman, speaking at one of the 
sessions for teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, outlined various ways in which 
vocational guidance could be utilized to 
great advantage of youth in rural areas 
where little headway has been made to 
date with occupational counseling. He 
predicted that availability of federal 
funds points the way to the development 
of state leadership “‘that will ultimately 
make occupational information and gui- 
dance service an integral part of the edu- 
cational program of every public school 
in America.” He declared at the gen- 
eral opening session that ‘‘a service with 
the potential scope and popularity of vo- 
cational guidance will bring more con- 
tacts and expansion to vocational educa- 
tion than anything which might be at- 
tempted.’ He quoted another vocational 
educator as saying vocational guidance is 
“a form of insurance to protect vocational 
education from the tidal wave of popu- 
larity which is overflowing classes with 
the myriads washed in on the sea of in- 
security.” 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SESSIONS 


The first of the four special sessions 
on vocational guidance, each of which 
drew an attendance averaging more than 
one hundred persons, was held Thursday 
morning. A lively discussion on ability 
of the schools to take over various ac- 
tivities of the National Youth Adminis- 
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tration followed Mary H. S. Hayes’ paper 
on “Government Agencies and their Vo- 


cational Guidance Objectives.’ 
listed a dozen or more such agencies and 
emphasized the varied activities of the 
NYA. Junior employment services are 
now organized in 102 cities of 38 states 
where 372,088 applicants have been re- 
ceived and 141,317 have been placed in 
private industry. The gathering and dis- 
semination of occupational information 
and tryout experiences for youth through 
work projects are other chief vocational 
guidance activities of the NYA. 

Even though 56 cities now have di- 
rectors of vocational guidance and there 
are several thousand qualified counselors 
in the public school systems of the coun- 
try, these are not nearly enough, Harry 
D. Kitson, Editor of OCCUPATIONS, said 
as he predicted an early increase in serious 
attention to occupational adjustment ac- 
tivities by the schools. In discussing 
“Trends and Problems in Vocational 
Guidance,” he mentioned that 93 na- 
tional organizations have demonstrated 
their interest in the field. Vocational 
educators were cautioned to guard against 
placement of untrained counselors. He 
advocated adoption of high standards of 
qualification, and urged integration of 
guidance for the vocational school with 
that of the academic school, and with co- 
operative agencies within the community. 

“Some Successful Projects in Voca- 
tional Guidance’’ were given from a re- 
cent survey by C. E. Partch, Dean, School 
of Education at Rutgers University. The 
largest percentage of replies stressed the 
importance of booklets or leaflets contain- 
ing occupational information. Others 
stressed need for work experience and a 
better attitude toward work on the part 
of young people; cooperation of teachers, 
counselors and pupils in the selection and 
presentation of occupational topics; co- 


Dr. Hayes 
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operation with service clubs and civic or- 
ganizations on occupational and educa- 
tional adjustment problems; better selec- 
tion of vocational school pupils; constant 
contact with business and industry and 
their job requirements; occupational op- 
portunity surveys in the community; in- 
creasing use of guidance charts, radio, 
and testing programs; information for 
prospective college students (such as pub- 
lished by Rutgers) ; job hunting by radio; 
and cooperation of local and state voca- 
tional guidance, vocational education, and 
personnel associations. 

Helpful discussion followed presen- 
tation of “The ‘Alleged’ Fool-Proof 
Check Sheets for Use in the Advance- 
ment, Placement, and Hiring of Persons 
for Beginning Jobs,”’ at the Friday morn- 
ing session by C. A. Prosser, Director, 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. It was 
offered only as a working device, not per- 
fect, but useful because ‘““employment of- 
ficers work so haphazardly.” Interest cen- 
tered on the make-up of the job analysis 
sheet and job specification sheet. Wil- 
lard E. Parker, compiler of Books About 
Jobs, led discussion, and in summary de- 
clared that personnel officers have not 
cooperated with the schools as much as 
they could or should, and characterized 
Dr. Prosser’s efforts as an excellent step 
in the right direction. 

Members of the St. Louis Branch 
Association of NVGA then staged a 
panel discussion on “How Can Voca- 
tional Guidance Assist Business?” They 
concluded that the best job business can 
do is to help schools to help themselves 
and that business in return will reap the 
profits. Institution of adequate voca- 
tional counseling and provision for boys 
and girls to study occupations of the com- 
munity were stressed as highly desirable 
duties of the school. Discussants cited 


the difficulties encountered in getting par- 


ents interested in school activities, par 
ticularly in occupational guidance, until 
their children encounter difficulties. 

Vocational guidance at the adult level 
was presented at the Friday afternoon 
session by Layton S. Hawkins, supervisor 
of adult education for WPA in New 
York City. He predicted that “the next 
twenty years will see as great a develop- 
ment in vocational guidance as vocational 
education has enjoyed in the past twenty 
years.’ Student personnel work was dis- 
cussed briefly by George E. Myers, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, from the point of 
view of the personal development of the 
pupil through testing and classification, 
special aptitudes, and placement with the 
right teachers. The formation of helpful 
work habits by pupils while in school was 
then taken up by William V. Bingham 
consultant for the Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Service, Office of Edu- 
cation. 

“When a history teacher, for exam- 
ple,” said Dr. Bingham, “accepts sloppy 
papers from a pupil, he is deliberately 
hurting that pupil’s chance for holding 
a job. The counselor can’t do the entire 
job alone; he needs the cooperation of 
every teacher.’” More pupils will know 
how to help themselves if vocational gui- 
dance is provided at the junior high 
school level, Dr. Bingham declared. A 
vocational guidance project that has been 
successful for twenty suburban school 
districts outside of St. Louis was de- 
scribed by J. C. Aldrich, St. Louis County 
Guidance Council. Various responsibili- 
ties of high school principals in steering 
vocational guidance programs were out- 
lined by Franklin J. Keller, Principal, 
Metropolitan Vocational High School, 
New York City. These include oppor- 
tunity for each individual to participate; 
assignment to advisers; follow-up; re- 
ctuiting the right type of personnel; 
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maintenance of interest in youth and their 
problems; continuous revision and evalu- 
ation of curriculum and guidance services 
to meet conditions in a changing world. 

Projects and problems in vocational 
guidance for rural communities filled the 
Saturday morning session. Occupational 
adjustment for farm boys through activi- 
ties of the Future Farmers of America 
was described by W. A. Ross, U. S. Office 
of Education, and suggestions for “Gui- 
dance in Smaller Communities’ were of- 
fered by George E. Hutcherson, New 
York State Supervisor of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance. Richard D. Allen, 
Providence, and consultant with the Oc- 
cupational Information and Guidance 
Service, was scheduled for this meeting 
but was unable to attend the convention. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the four vocational gui- 
dance conferences and other sessions of 
the AVA convention, Mr. Jager remarked 
upon the frequency of use of the term 
“guidance” that had characterized the en- 
tire convention and the meetings of the 
State Directors of Vocational Guidance. 
He expressed belief that the messages of 
Drs. Lee and Chapman particularly had 
impressed members of AVA. In an an- 
alysis of the contributions of various 
speakers on the vocational guidance sec- 
tion programs he cited NYA as an agency 
that is doing and will continue to do a 
job that schools cannot do now, and that 
as schools take up such projects the NYA 
will drop them. He characterized Dr. 
Prosser’s contribution as a challenge of 
practice against theory, and to Dr. Kel- 
ler's list of responsibilities of the princi- 
pal in guidance he added the danger of 
overloading counselors. He gave seven 
points upon which local vocational gui- 
dance efforts should be centered: (1) 
What jobs are available in the com- 
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munity? (2) What abilities does the 
individual possess? (3) What mental 
and physical characteristics does he pos- 
sess? (4) How can education and coun- 
seling best utilize these characteristics? 
(5) What training opportunities are 
available? (6) What placement oppor- 
tunities are available? (7) How can this 
experience be made useful to the next 
generation of students? 


OCCUPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT PANEL 


An unusually lively and productive 
panel discussion followed the Saturday 
luncheon and brought the sessions to a 
close. Led by Lynn A. Emerson, Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Education, Cornell 
University, the topic “The Occupational 
Adjustment of Youth” was pointed 
toward the following problem: 


In the light of circumstances which 
exist today, what modifications of our pub- 
lic school structure — plant, personnel, 
practices—will be necessary in order that, 
through the public schools every youth 
in America needing occupational ad 
ment service will be able to secure such 
service suited to his needs? (Occupational 
adjustment problems were cited as gui 
dance, training, placement, work experi 
ence, satisfactory earning capacity, and 
overcoming youth's feeling of “not being 
wanted’’.) 


ust 


Almost immediately there was agree- 
ment that satisfactory job placement to- 
day represents youth’s greatest problem 
Some of the points and opinions given in- 
clude the following: 


Public placement offices appear to give 
preference to older workers, but this. is 
not always true where there are junior 
placement divisions; having left school, 
boys and girls fail usually to get further 
service from school: teachers and coun 
selors need to get out of the schoolroom 
and help with surveys to locate iobs: a 
great need of youth is work experience 
which schools cannot always provide; 
NYA, CCC, and WPA are attempting to 
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fill this need ; little difficulty is experienced 

in placement of graduates of vocational 

schools; occupational opportunity surveys 
should be made in every community; re- 
searches need be conducted to perfect 

lacement methods and duties; a function- 

ing vocational guidance program is a 
primary essential; youth at 18 to 19 years 
of age really feel that they want to do some- 
thing, but soon they reach a saturation 
point when they “stop taking in and be- 
gin giving out” and show indifference to 
counseling aids; the reaction of employ- 
ers must be considered ; rural youth present 
a special problem with close to half of 
them moving to towns and cities, and oc- 
cupational adjustment practices in Rockland 
County and Newark Valley, New York 
were recommended as patterns; valuable 
experiences have come through efforts of 
CCC educational advisers in guidance, 
training, and placement by application 
of what is essentially a work program 
where enrollees acquire skills, and where 
placement records are showing a rapid in- 
crease. 

Chairman Emerson won excellent co- 
operation from his panel by asking each 
member what he would do if he were to 
be assigned as “dictator” over a school 
system for a week or a day. Panel mem- 
bers included: 

Dean Chapman, Drs. Hayes, Bingham 
and Hutcherson; John J. Seidel, Maryland 
State Director of Vocational Education; 
Howard W. Bell, American Youth Com- 
mission representative who conducted the 
Maryland Youth Survey; Harold T. 
Smutz, U. S. Employment Service, St. 
Louis; W. Homer Hill, educational ad- 
viser, Seventh Corps Area CCC; and 
Howard Cummings, Clayton (Missouri) 
High School. 

Ralph H. Woods, State Director of 
Vocational Education, Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, was elected president of the AVA 
for the coming year. He succeeds Thomas 
H. Quigley, Georgia School of Technol- 
ogy, who, as retiring president, be- 
comes vice-president in charge of voca- 


tional guidance activities of the Associa. 
tion. For the past two years Professor 
Quigley has served as a Regional Asso- 
ciate Editor of OCCUPATIONS. 

DONALD M. CRrEsswet) 


oe 


Vocational Guidance At the 
Antipodes 
(Continued from page 328) 


with: sociological implications of voca- 
tional guidance; the general psychology 
of adolescence; the nature and measure 
ment of aptitudes; case study work; edu- 
cational guidance and cumulative schoo) 
records; examinations and guidance in the 
schools; rating scales and interviews; gui- 
dance by group testing; economic aspects 
of guidance and occupational trends; ap- 
prenticeship training and the technical 
schools; rural occupations; the work of 
careers advisers; vocational guidance over- 
seas; medical aspects; behavior problems 

Despite the distance that separates us, 
we have enjoyed many contacts with the 
vocational guidance fraternity in New 
Zealand. The Editor recalls with particu- 
lar pleasure the conferences he held with 
Mr. Winterbourn when he visited the 
United States some time ago. Members 
of the New Zealand group of professional 
workers in vocational guidance are not 
the only “defenders of the faith’ in the 
antipodes. Enlightened proponents exist 
in Australia as well, and the Hawaiian 
Branch of the National Vocational Gui- 
dance Association is a relatively close 
neighbor. Perhaps in time there will be 
a Vocational Guidance Association of the 
Pacific. Meanwhile, we extend our best 
wishes to the new organization in New 
Zealand and we shall peruse its monthly 
Bulletin with much interest. H.D.K. 
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News in Brief 


CCC Activities. The following news 
gote was received recently from a CCC 
Camp educational adviser in the First 
Corps Area: 


The physical set-up and the variety of 
jobs in most camps provide an increas- 
ing opportunity for vocational explora- 
tion. In addition to the regular jobs such 
as ofhce clerk, supply clerk, store clerk, 
mechanic’s helpers, heavy machine oper- 
ators, truck drivers, carpenter's helpers 
and the various forestry projects, all 
camps have established vocational work 
shops. In these shops experience in op- 
erating machinery such as machine lathes, 
wood turning lathes, drill presses, band 
saws, bench saws and the use of hand 
tools is provided. 

Since the great majority of the boys 
entering the CCC have received little or 
mo occupational guidance, it is readily 
evident that the camps present a fertile 
field for this work. One has but to in- 
terview a group of incoming men to dis- 
cover the utter confusion with which 
they regard the selection of a vocation. 
This fact is in itself appalling when one 
considers that we are working with boys 
between the ages of 17 and 24. It is 
nevertheless apparent that the variety of 
occupational experience provided in the 
camps, coupled with a more intelligent 
and effective guidance program can aid 
materially in helping thousands of young 
Americans to choose their life’s work. 


PRACTICAL NURSE TRAINING. Op- 
portunity to train for the work of the 
practical nurse is offered by three ap- 
proved institutions operated by the 
YWCA and located in New York City. 
Under recent legislation, all practical 
aurses not already in the field prior to 
July 1, 1938 must train in a school ap- 
proved by the State Department of Edu- 
cation. The ten month’s course includes 
six months practical instruction in a 
hospital affiliated with the training 
school. Students are provided with main- 





1939 Summer Courses 

IN ACCORDANCE with its usual prac- 
tice, OCCUPATIONS will publish in a 
forthcoming issue announcements of 
courses offered for vocational coun- 
selors and personnel workers in the 
1939 summer sessions of various col- 
leges and universities. Notices should 
be sent to Harry D. Kitson, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, be- 
fore March 15. In case catalogs are 
not yet off the press, a typewritten 
notice may be sent containing title of 
course, name of instructor, and dates 
covered by the session. 











tenance during their hospital training 
period. A certificate in Practical Nurs- 
ing awarded those passing the course 
qualifies the holder to practice as a prac- 
tical nurse upon passing the State exam- 
ination for license. 


PRINTED News By Rapio. Facsimile 
newspaper receiving sets are to be put on 
the market shortly, it was announced on 
December 7th. One radio facsimile 
newspaper is now being broadcast daily 
by the St. Louis Post Dis patch over its 
experimental station. Using high fre- 
quencies, this station has a radius of 
twenty to thirty miles. First issue of the 
radio edition consisted of nine pages, 
eight and one-half inches long with four 
columns, printed only on one side. Con- 
tents include leading news articles, sports 
news, several pictures, cartoons, radio 
gossip, and stock-market quotations. The 
receiving set prints the newspaper auto- 
matically without the necessity of the 
owner tuning in. 


e . . 
MusEUM OCCUPATIONAL DISPLAYS. 
Occupations of many types, especially 
those pertaining to the work of the In- 
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terior Department are visualized in an 
extensive display in the new Museum 
opened this year in the new Department 
of the Interior Building in Washington. 
A number of colorful dioramas reveal 
persons at work in different occupations 
in agriculture, irrigation, mining, for- 
estry, and others. A graphic display of 
charts, maps, graphs in two and three di- 
mensions, and other visual aids such as 
a cross-section of a mine, mining equip- 
ment, and products are of particular in- 
terest to counselors and students. Proj- 
ects and occupations of Indians are well 
displayed, and across from the Museum 
is an Indian Arts Shop where one may 
actually purchase arts and crafts products 
made by Indians. 

Displayed in the shop is work in beads, 
silver, wood, leather, and weaving of more 
than a dozen different tribes in America 
and Alaska. It is hoped that Indian vo- 
cations will be stimulated by establish- 
ing such outlets for Indian products. 


WPA TuRNOVER. Ten per cent of 
the members of the New York City 
WPA Federal Music Project were ab- 
sorbed in private employment during the 
past year. Positions secured included 
symphonic orchestra jobs, and college, 
school, and private teaching. 


CoLLEGE GUIDANCE. A faculty gui- 
dance group representing nine academic 
departments has been formed to coach 
undergraduates of Manhattan College in- 
terested in civil service jobs, with alumni 
cooperating. Specimen examinations are 
provided candidates, and special physical 


education courses have been developed 
to aid the aspirant to meet with the phys 
ical requirements. 

One-third of Wilson College's 1,71; 
employed graduates are engaged in teach 
ing, with seventeen per cent working ir 
the following branches of business: « 
counting, advertising, banking, insurance 
merchandising, institutional management 
and secretarial work. 

A considerable falling off in the nun 
ber of those electing the professions of 
medicine and law were indicated among 
the vocational preferences of entering 
freshmen at New York's City College a 
compared with the occupational objectives 
of those enrolling in 1929. According t 
the director of the personnel bureau o! 
the College, teaching and accounting nov 
lead in favor, having increased in pref 
erence during this period from 4 to 1‘ 
per cent and from 20 to 26 per cent, re 
spectively. 

* o e 

A 75-20 ratio in favor of vocatio: 
schools has been proposed by Edwar 
Mandel, Associate Superintendent, N 
York City Schools. This proposal, in line 
with one recently made by the Super 
intendent of the Chicago Schools, was 
based upon the fact that less than twenty 
per cent of New York City’s high schoo! 
graduates go to college, and upon the 
fact that less than 20 per cent of Nev 
York City’s secondary school population 
can be accommodated in the existing vo 
cational schools. Concurrently the New 
York City Board of Education's Advisor 
Board recommended the setting up of 2 
two-year post-graduate course for high 
school graduates unable to go to college 
or to obtain employment. 
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Who's Who — and Where 








ltems for this column should be sent to 
Occupations, 551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Harry J. Hunt has been appointed 
placement counselor for colored schools in 
the Division of Guidance and Placement, 
Baltimore Public Schools. 


G. R. Laycock is Director of the Winni- 
peg Department of Education’s newly es- 
tablished Bureau of Vocational Guidance. 


EuGENIE A. LEONARD has been appointed 
director of Counseling and Occupational 
Research in the Portland, Oregon, Public 
Schools, where, under a cooperative ar- 
rangement between the board of education 
and the state and federal employment ser- 
vices, a testing program has been inaugurated 
and community-sponsored surveys of indus- 
try are being pushed. 


CALVERT MAGRUDER, Professor of Law at 
the Harvard Law School, and former general 
counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board, has been appointed general counsel 
of the wage and hour division of the De- 
partment of Labor. 


Harry TIEMANN, formerly in the Depart- 
ment of Vocational Education in the State 
of Colorado, is now director of education 
for the San Diego Public Schools. 


ANTHONY C. TuCKER has been added to 
the staff of the counseling division of the 
West Side Y.M.C.A., New York City. 


FLORENCE JACKSON, who has been ful- 
filling an engagement as vocational coun- 
selor at Lindenwood College, St. Charles, 
Missouri, has returned to her home at 45 
Brook Street, Wellesley, Massachusetts, and 
will carry on her program of lectures at 
schools and colleges throughout the country. 


RALPH F. StrreBet, Associate Professor 
of Education, School of Education, Syracuse 
University, has been elected president of 
the National Institutional Teacher Place- 
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ment Association. For the last few years 
this Association has made an annual survey 
of placement results throughout the nation 
which is said to give accurate data relative 
to trends. 


THE PHILADELPHIA NVGA Branch Asso 
ciation has recently lost two of its active 
members, both of whom were on the staff 
of the Junior Employment Service. CLaR 
ENCE DUNCAN is now with the State Em 
ployment Service in Harrisburg, Pennsyl 
vania and EVELYN HuGHEs is with the In 
dustrial Division of the Children’s Bureau, 
in Washington. 


Harry D. Kitson, Professor of Educa 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has accepted the editorship of a series of 
books to be published by Funk & Wagnalls 
Company under the title Kitson Careers 
Series. The first volume of the series has 
already been published. Entitled Books on 
W heels, it is devoted to the occupation of 
librarian, and is written by M. Rebecca Lin- 
genfelter, associate librarian of Teachers 


College, and Ruth Budd. 


ANNA LaAyLor Burpick, federal agent 
for industrial education, U. S. Office of 
Education, and a member of the Executive 
Committee, National Occupational Confer 
ence, was awarded the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Letters by Rutgers University at 
the June commencement. The citation from 
Robert C. Clothier, Rutgers president, in 
cluded the following: 

“It is with a sense of great appreciation 
we read the record of your achievement in 


the field of education. Your conception of 
the task of the educator has been that of t! 
sculptor fashioning a master} ece fr 
material, using the tools of inspiration, di 
cipline, patience and exam] You ha 


' 


realized that education is not only of the in- 
tellect but of the whole personality Espe 
cially have you concerned yourself with so- 
ciological problems in the field of public 
education and with the development of 
cupational opportunity for women 

“In recognition of these professional at 
tainments and as a tribute to your moral 
courage in upholding sincerity and honesty 
in our educational program, | confer upon 
you .. . the degree of Doctor of Letters.” 
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CAMPUS ACTIVITIES. Edited by Harold 


C. Hand. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1938. 
Pp. 357. $3.00. 


SOME FACTORS IN THE ADJUSTMENT 
OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. By David 
Segel and Maris M. Proffitt. Bulletin 1937, 
No. 12, Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of 
Education, 1938. Pp. 49. 

To those who believe whole-heartedly 
in the educative value of extra-curricular 
activities and at the same time lament the 
way in which they are often conducted, 
Campus Activities brings encouragement. 
It represents the effort of college youth 
to study and evaluate nineteen aspects of 
extra-curricular life commonly found on 
the American college campus. 

Twelve newly elected students at Stan- 
ford University wished to make a study 
of college activities. Having obtained per- 
mission from University officials for a 
seminar on the subject, they secured as 
their faculty adviser Harold C. Hand, 
who now edits their reports. Finding for 
their study a scarcity of written materials, 
the group decided to survey activities at 
other institutions and were unusually suc- 
cessful in securing information from a 
variety of colleges scattered from coast 
to coast. 

The Foreword by Elbert K. Fretwell, 
Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, recalls that 
there have tended to be two colleges on 
every campus: one made up of courses 
given by professors, and one devoted to 
student activities outside the curriculum. 
For this second college, institutions have 


frequently failed to develop a construc- 
tive policy, although, says Professor Fret- 
well, “The college devoted to democratic 
ideals cannot shirk the responsibility.” 
This volume is encouraging not only 
from the standpoint of student initiative 
and student application of a sound phi- 
losophy but also with reference to statis- 
tics concerning what is being accom- 
plished in the integration of curricular 
and extra-curricular activities. Despite the 
fact that the reports show great need for 
cooperative study and planning by college 
administrators, faculty, and _ students, 
there is a bright side to the picture of our 
collegiate life. Apparently many institu- 
tions are putting money and careful plan- 
ning into their social environment and 
guidance service, and are fostering intra- 
mural sports. They are employing fac- 
ulties who can guide wisely and unobtru- 
sively “with the students in the saddle.” 

Only those of us who remember the 
laissez-faire attitude toward activities 
maintained by the typical university 
twenty-five years ago realize how deeply 
the gospel of “learning by doing” has 
permeated, and how much better opportu- 
nity for his all-round development is 
offered today to the individual student. 
Youth in its impatience forgets that in a 
democracy good things perforce come 
slowly. 

The investigations do not present much 
evidence of community activities in which 
both town and gown participate. It is to 
be hoped that more institutions, realizing 
that students should not live apart in a 
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world of their own, will foster co-opera- 
tive projects in dramatics, radio, the estab- 
lishment of museums and charities. 

Campus Activities has value for col- 
lege administrators, faculty, student lead- 
ers, and thoughtful parents. It might 
well be put into the hands of persons 
wishing to endow education for democ- 
racy. 

A volume less spontaneous in its ap- 
proach to the study of college problems 
but more professional in the presentation 
of its results is Some Factors in the Ad- 
justment of College Students. This is 
one of a series of publications under the 
project in research in universities of the 
Office of Education, financed under the 
Emergency Relief Appropriations Act of 
1935. 

This bulletin reports seven factors that 
are involved in the adjustment of students 
entering several different colleges. Two 
of these seven factors, the articulation 
of high school and college subject areas 
and participation in extra-curricular activ- 
ities, carry. implications for the improve- 
ment, even the reorganization, of college 
programs. In regard to activities, the 
conclusion is the same as in Campus 
Activities, namely, that sports and social 
activities should be made a well-inte- 
grated part of the college program for 
which guidance is given to the individual 
student. 

The other five factors considered, 
which are delayed admission, age, the 
self-supporting student, high school 
marks, and the results of aptitude and 
achievement tests, bear upon the adjust- 
ment of the individual. 

Though these findings will occasion 
little Surprise to admission officers and 
counselors, they will be glad to have the 
generalizations developed from their own 


experience corroborated by this com- 
petent scientific investigation. 

JANE L. JONES 
Dean of Women, 
St. Lawrence University, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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BOTH SIDES OF THE MICROPHONI 
TRAINING FOR THE RADIO. By John 
S. Hayes and Horace J. Gardner. Philadel- 
phia, Lippincott, 1938. Pp. 180. $1.25 

Radio is like a Sunday School picnic— 
to assure success, a lot of people must 
bring a lot of good things. It is this 
aspect of radio—the wide variety of serv- 
ices required—that this brief volume 
helps make clear. 

The authors divide their book into two 
parts: part one listing the divisions of 
jobs in broadcasting from announcing to 
sales promotion; part two, thumbnail 
statements by outstanding practitioners of 
radio arts. Guy Lombardo speaks his 
mind on music; Gabriel Heatter on com- 
mentating, etc. At the close of the book 
is a list of the North American broad- 
casting stations with details concerning 
call letters, wattage, ownership. 

Literature on radio is so skimpy that 
we should give thanks for almost any- 
thing that gets into print. Gratitude for 
Both Sides of the Microphone can be ex- 
tended for giving a swift overview of 
recognized radio functions. But it con- 
tains relatively little for the student who 
is looking for practical facts: training 
requirements, experience requirements, 
working conditions, compensation, occu- 
pational trends, etc. 

It was disappointing to find no chapter 
on the FCC and its key responsibility as 
dispenser of licenses to use publicly 
owned wave lengths in the “public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity.” This 
omission may be due to the strong com- 
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mercial slant which reflects the authors’ 
background and experience. The same 
slant prompts them to invent such fictions 
as this: “When an advertiser or ‘sponsor’ 
buys an hour's time on a radio station, it 
is comparable to his purchase of space in 
a magazine. 

Part two, in which outstanding figures 
in radio tell about their jobs, is too abbre- 
viated or hurriedly compiled to supply 
much of value to “that vast, unseen audi- 
ence, young and old alike, who are on the 
other side of the microphone.” 

For me, Kenneth Watt's “One Minute 
to Go” in the Saturday Evening Post for 
April 2 and 9, told much more about 
radio than does this book. I hope the 
authors will find time to turn to and ex- 
pand this effort both in terms of quality 
and coverage. 


WILLIAM Dow BouTWELL 


Director, Radio Project 
U. S. Office of Education 
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FIELDS OF WORK FOR WOMEN. By 
Miriam Simons Leuck. New York, D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1938. Pp. 425. 
$2.75. 


LISTEN, LITTLE GIRL. By Munro Leaf. 
New York, Frederick A. Stokes Company, 
1938. Pp. 197. $1.50. 

Two books, one new, one revised, on 
occupational opportunities for women re- 
mind us once more how few fields there 
are mot explored by women, and at the 
same time point out the special advan- 
tages and disadvantages in a great num- 
ber of occupations predominantly the 
domain of women. 

The third edition of Miram S. Leuck’s 
Fields of Work for Women is em- 
phatically a revision with substantial new 
content. Always a dependable mine of 
information, this enlarged edition of the 


book has much new material on work in 
“Shop and Factory,” on “Living by the 
Fine Arts,’ on “Service” occupations, 
and on “Law and the Public Business.’ 
The forty-page bibliography at the end 
of book is annotated helpfully, and con- 
tains in each occupational subdivision 
a list of the professional or trade or- 
ganizations most likely to be of value in 
the worker's search for information and 
“contacts.” 

The amiable young author of Ferdi- 
nand (world’s best-loved bull—allergic 
to bull-fights) has turned a solicitous, 
paternal eye upon the vocational prob- 
lems of the girl who would make her 
way in New York. Listen, Little Girl 
is Munro Leaf’s highly readable sketch 
of the outlook for metropolitan oppor- 
tunities in modeling and theatrical work 
(these for the “beautiful’’), in advertis- 
ing, publishing, and department stores 
(primarily for the “brainy’’), and in 
social and educational work (for the 
““nice’’—or, as Miss Leuck would have it, 
for those preferring “genteel’’ occupa- 
tions). 

With the aid of a capable research 
worker, Charlotte Huber, this little book 
turns out to be both entertaining and in- 
formative in a superficial way. It in- 
cludes information on how jobs may be 
sought, what earnings may be expected— 
in rough estimates—and what future 
each type of job may have, if any. 

Considering the home life of the gir! 
who comes to work in New York, Mr. 
Leaf goes into some brief detail on such 
topics as living arrangements (solo or 
in groups), rent, food, and buying cloth- 
ing. Though the tone of the book is al- 
together friendly and helpful, and many 
of its pointers aptly practical, one could 
never recommend it as solid occupational 
information. But if girls planning to try 
their fortune in New York will “‘listen,” 
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as the title would have them do, they will 
undoubtedly learn more about their 
-hances of making a living, much more 
than the movies have ever told them. 


IoNA R. LoGIE 


Hunter College High School, 
New York City. 
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AFTER-CARE AND REHABILITATION: 
PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. By E. 
Brieger. London, The British Journal of 
Tuberculosis, XXXI1, October, 1937, No. A. 

This brief study, issued as a special 
supplement, and containing reports from 


| many countries, including the United 
| States, should be of particular interest to 


workers in Vocational Rehabilitation be- 
ause of its description of after-care and 
rehabilitation aspects of the tuberculosis 
program. 

The essentials of after-care are con- 
sidered as (1) provision of work, care- 
fully apportioned to maintain the condi- 
tion of health achieved by sanatorium 


| treatment; (2) the creation of conditions 


) which will assure to those of full working 
} capacity who have returned to normal 





' work, the maintenance of their recovered 


health; (3) the provision of an environ- 
ment suited to their sub-standard life for 
those whose working capacity is per- 
manently reduced, either in the open la- 
bor market or as settlers in a work colony. 

Adequate medical diagnosis and prog- 
nosis is the first step in a successful re- 
habilitation program. Part one of the 
survey is replete with information tend- 
ing to show a marked improvement in 
the reliability of the medical prognosis 
of tuberculosis cases as a basis for deter- 
mining possibilities for vocational rehabil- 
itation. 

The methods suggested in Part II for 
determining working and earning capac- 
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ity through industrial research, are sound 
guidance procedures, summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. The determination of working 
by figures indicating the probability 
vivals. 


Capacity 
of sur 

2. The “response of the tubercular or 
ganism to work,” by means of a clinical- 
biological checking of the reactions during 
measurable work. 

3. Determination by means of an efficiency 
test such as is used in industrial physiology, 
of the extent to which the reserves of all! the 
functions required are drawn upon when 
working. 

4. The determination of aptitude by in- 
dustrial psychology. 

5. The calculation of the economic value 
of the previously tested working capacity by 
an examination of the efficiency of sub-stand- 
ard labor in test factories—sheltered work- 
shops. 


Part III of the report, which covers 
the multiple unit for institutional care 
and after-care, through temporary and 
permanent sheltered employment, reviews 
the plans and methods adopted in Eng- 
land, the Continent, and the United 
States, to provide for the three-fold prob- 
lem involved in such a program. The 
Pott’s Memorial Hospital in New York, 
the Olive View Sanatorium Camp in 
California, the Central New England 
Scheme, and the Altro workshop in New 
York, are included in this phase of the 
study. 

The ideal plan, as represented by the 
Papworth scheme in England, appears to 
involve the creation of a combined in- 
stitutionai and semi-institutional system 
of treatment and after-care to enable vari- 
ous grades of tuberculosis patients to pass 
smoothly without discontinuity through 
the various phases of convalescence. Such 
institutions are divided into three parts: 
the sanatorium-hospital, the after-care 
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section, and the village settlement with 
industries for sheltered employment. 
M. M. WALTER 


Director, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Department of Public Institution, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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A STUDENT PERSONNEL PROGRAM 
FOR HIGHER EDUCATION. By Esther 
McD. Lloyd-Jones and Margaret R. Smith, 
New York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1938. 
Pp. 322. $2.75. 

A total personnel program for higher 
education is outlined in non-technical lan- 
guage by authors Esther McD. Lloyd- 
Jones and Margaret Ruth Smith in this 
practical survey of personnel procedures 
and functional program of personnel ac- 
tivities that will not appeal to those edu- 
cators who believe that “the three worst 
words in education are ‘character,’ ‘per- 
sonality,’ and ‘facts.’ ” 

The philosophy of this book is not one 
of retreat from life. The educational goals 
stressed by its authors include all the 
areas of life. Their personnel program 
assumes that the college has a direct re- 
sponsibility for the development of total 
integrated personalities. No “ivory tower” 
for them! 

This philosophy of higher education is 
in accord with that of Walters whose 
Individualising Education appeared in 
1935, that of Williamson and Darley 
whose Student Personnel Work was pub- 
lished in 1937, and that of Ruth Strang 
whose volumes on personnel work in col- 
leges and secondary schools are well 
known. 

The nature, scope, functions, philoso- 
phy, and objectives of the total personnel 
program are briefly treated by the authors 
whose familiarity with both the theory 
and practice of the various aspects of the 


personnel program lends reality to theiy 
words. The selection, admission, orients. 
tion, housing, and guidance of students 
are all discussed without undue amplify 
cation. Special chapters on the social! pro- 
gram, counseling, discipline, educational 
and vocational guidance, financial aid. 
extra-curricular activities, housing, health, 
religion, placement, student personne! 
records, office administration, and research 
are included. 

One should turn to this volume to gain 
perspective and guidance before explor- 
ing technical methods and instruments of 
guidance in such a volume as Student Gui- 
dance Techniques by Paterson, Schneid- 
ler, and Williamson or clinical procedures 
in Student Personnel Work by William. 
son and Darley. It is an indispensable 
book for beginners in educational person- 
nel work. 

One feels on reading this volume that 
it will go far toward reducing the confu- 
sion that prevails among educators as to 
the functions of higher education. It con- 
tains the answer to those who would make 
a fetish of either ‘‘cultural” or “‘vocation- 
al’’ education. Its sane presentation of 
the emotional, social, and physical as- 
pects of higher education, and its frank 
recognition of the interrelation between 
thought, feeling, and action are satisfy- 
ing antidotes at a time when so many 
specialists in higher education “cannot 
see the forest for the trees.” 

College administrators will find in this 
book valuable suggestion for educational 
programs. College instructors will find 
in it encouragement for the personnel 
work so often expected of them. It will 
aid each personnel specialist to see just 
how his specialty fits into the total per- 
sonnel program. All will be aided in 4 
cooperative attack on the personnel prob 
lems of students. 

An up-to-date bibliography of careful- 
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ly selected books, magazine articles, and 
reports dealing with each phase of the 
personnel program follows each chapter. 
The appendix contains a list of well 
¢nosen tests of intelligence, educational 
achievement, vocational aptitude, voca- 
tional interest, and personality, with a 
directory of publishers from whom these 
tests can be obtained. 

This reviewer's only regret is that the 
authors concluded their chapters just 
when he was becoming most interested. 
He would have preferred a volume of 
such varied contents to have contained 
six hundred pages in place of three hun- 
dred, an expanded description of each 
personnel function, and a light touch of 
humor now and then lest we personnel 
workers take ourselves and our problems 
too seriously, 

Harry W. STONE 
Director of Placement, 
University of West Virginia 


ae 


PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELA- 
TIONS. By Dale Yoder. New York, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. 644. $5.35. 
Recent years of rapid change in ex- 
ternal conditions affecting relations be- 
tween employers and employees have 
made more difficult the task of the author 
who desires to survey the field of indus- 
trial relations and set forth the accepted 
techniques and practices. It seems quite 
clear that Dr. Yoder has organized avail- 
able material particularly to help those 
giving and receiving instruction about 
industrial relations. With this purpose 
in mind, he has discussed each phase of 
personnel relations, such as_ selection, 
wage policies, collective bargaining; and 
he supports his discussion with numerous 
references to works of others including 


a selected list of collateral readings at 
the end of each chapter. This gives the 
book a descriptive, interpretive, and bibli- 
ographical emphasis that should make it 
particularly valuable for use in university 
classrooms. No other book in this field 
seems to have been so specifically de- 
signed to serve that purpose. 

It is unusual to find as much emphasis 
placed upon the statistical approach, an 
emphasis which must be accounted for 
largely by Dr. Yoder’s prior authorship 
in the field of statistical analysis. By 
separating within each chapter the se 
tions devoted to statistical analysis, any 
burden upon the less technically minded 
readers is avoided. 

velop 


It is encouraging to 
de 


find increasing efforts made to 
the use of statistical tools in the field of 
personnel administration. So 
the problems do not lend themselves to 
any adequate statistical treatment that 
such use as can be made of 
methods of more objective analysis should 
be stimulated. 
acquainted themselves with statistics, the 
chapter on “Simple Statistical Tools for 
Personnel Analysis’ should be a very 
useful introduction. 

This is much more a book on personnel 


many of 


sound 


For those who have not 


administration than one on labor rela- 
tions, although Dr. Yoder treats of such 
questions as employee representation, the 
National Labor Relations Act, and labor 
organizations. The main thesis of the 
book deals with the background, develop- 
ment, and operation of personnel admin- 
istration in industry. The discussion is 
well organized and competent in its ob- 
servations. The reviewer recommends it 
to those who wish to become acquainted 
with the substantial volume of practice 
which has been developed in handling 
relations between management and em- 
ployees. Dr. Yoder is deserving of praise 
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for his efforts in organizing this ma- 
terial for textbook use. 
E. H. Loomis 


Personnel Relations Staff, 

Manufacturing Department, 
Western Electric Company, 
New York City. 
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TEACHING AS A MAN'S JOB. Prepared 
by a Committee of Phi Delta Kappa, Edwin 
A. Lee, Chairman. Homewood, IIl., Phi 
Delta Kappa, 1938. Pp. 80. Paper 15 cents; 
cloth 40 cents. 


The Committee on Guidance of Phi 
Delta Kappa, with Edwin A. Lee as chair- 
man, which prepared this very concise and 
inspiring booklet on teaching as a man’s 
job, states that an educational system has 
but one social justification, namely, to 
qualify successive generations for effec- 
tive participation in society. In a democ- 
racy this calls for superior intelligence, a 
maximum of training, an intensive belief 
in democratic principles, and a high re- 
gard for one’s fellow man. Education in 
the past has been staffed altogether too 
often as a matter of chance rather than 
through the selection of individuals who 
have these desirable qualifications. 

The 25,000 members of Phi Delta 
Kappa, an organization devoted to pro- 
fessional service and research, have in- 
terested themselves in pointing the way to 
educational service in a democracy to the 
competent young men in this country. 
Briefly this book describes the teacher's 
unique rdéle in a democracy, the American 
school system, and the teacher at work. 
It raises for the reader the questions: 
“Can I become a good teacher?” and 
“What does teaching offer me?” 

It may truthfully be said that members 
of Phi Delta Kappa are proud of the fact 
that they are teachers. They have con- 
tributed significantly to the progress of 


mankind. In this very succinct and time); 
volume they are inviting the young mep 
of the country who are about to ente; 
their professional work to give consider, 
tion to the very important service area of 
teaching. 

The next generations of our democ. 
racy must be prepared to continue the 
democratic principles of our forefathers 
This little volume does well in raising in 
young men’s minds the question of their 
obligation not only to themselves but t 
the society of which they are a part. The 
young men who, because of the work of 
Dr. Lee's committee, as presented in this 
volume, find their way into the teaching 
profession will soon experience for them: 
selves the professional enthusiasm and 
pleasurable outcomes which form the 
basis for this splendid presentation of 
teaching as a profession for men. 


N. L. ENGELHARDT 
Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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VOCATIONS IN FICTION—AN ANNO. 
TATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Mary Re. 
becca Lingenfelter. Chicago, Ill. American 
Library Association, 1938. Pp. 99. $1.25. 

The author of this bibliography has 
chosen four-hundred and _ sixty-three 
novels for their authentic presentation of 
102 living occupations. 

Miss Lingenfelter’s experience and 
training has enabled her to include novels 
that are not only of value from the occu- 
pational point of view but likewise are 
calculated to quicken the reader’s imagina- 
tion. In spite of the author's prefatory 
admission that authenticity of occupa- 
tional facts was the basis for selection, the 
reviewer feels that Miss Lingenfelter has 
not sacrificed literary qualities. Novels of 
such repute as Hilton’s Good-bye Mr 
Chips, Cather’s Death Comes to the Arc! 
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bishop and Song of the Lark, Carroll's 
As the Earth Turns, Gibbs’ Soundings, 
Garland’s Trail-Makers of the Middle 
Border, Wister’s The Virginian, Field's 
Time Out of Mind, and Chase's Mary 
Peters illustrate the teaching profession, 
missionary work, farming, ranching, the 
shipbuilding industry, and the life and 
struggles of an artist and a sailor. 

One of the finest contributions Miss 
Lingenfelter has made, aside from the 
choice compilation, is her division of the 
material into reader categories. In the 
left-hand margins are letters that indi- 
cate which of the novels are intended for 
the adult, adolescent, or juvenile mind. 
This feature will be a distinct advantage 
to the users. 

The careful selection of novels, the an- 
notated paragraphs after each book, the 
marginal aids, make this little volume a 
most valuable addition to the library or 
desk of every teacher of English, public 
and school librarian, and the busy coun- 
selor. Mary E. SCANLAN 


Counselor, High School, 
Hayward, Calif. 

2 
OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS AND THE 
PAINTER. By Adolph B. Gersh. New 
York, New York District Council No. 9 of 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of America, 1937. Pp. 99. 
50 cents. 

TRAINING FOR THE PAINTING AND 
DECORATING TRADE. By L. G. Stier. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. 138. 35 cents. 
Superintendents of schools, industrial 
education supervisors or teachers, voca- 
tional counselors and industrial training 
school workers wiil welcome these two 
bulletins that can answer their questions 
on the painting and decorating trades. 
Training for Decorating and Painting 
Trades was prepared by the vice-principal 
of the Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 








School and Life 
Designs for Personality 
Beyond High School 


By Margaret E. Bennett 
and Harold C. Hand 


The three books in this series deal with 
activities and problems vital in the lives of 
high school students and pertinent to their 
needs and interests. A Teachers Manual, 
Group Guidance in High School, accom- 
panies the Series. 
> 
Write for booklet, “McGraw-Hill Books in 
Guidance and Related Subjects” 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. , Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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bern E. MORGAN’S new index saves 
the time of the vocational coun- 
selor seeking stories which give some 
information about a job itself, the 
ethics of the profession, and train- 
ing for the position. Indexed under 
133 alphabetically arranged occu- 
pations with brief notes indicating 
the story’s vocational significance. 
Also lists— with publisher, date, 
price--the 144 collections of short 
stories indexed. 


47 pages — 50¢ 


V ocations in Fiction by Mary R. Lingen- 
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Angeles, to satisfy the demand for such in- 
formation about the painting and decorat- 
ing trades necessary for the preparation of 
courses of study, setting up qualifications 
for employment, building an apprentice 
training program, and establishing even- 
ing extension courses to be used in vo- 
cational education and industry. 

By using pertinent illustrations and 
condensed but readable charts, this bul- 
letin has been made a valuable source of 
information. Most of the material is so 
concise that it could be used as a hand- 
book. One of the outstanding contribu- 
tions of the bulletin is the section on 
making and using the job analysis, and 
the analysis of the painting and decorat- 
ing trade which is set up in chart form 
for rapid survey work. The counselor 
can find in this section facts concerning 
the types of painting, the qualifications, 
and the hazards of the trade. 

Also numerous health and safety hints 
for painters and decorators are prepared 
in chart form and show the hazards, pos- 
sible effects, and their prevention. 

Part four of this volume gives a com- 
plete suggested list of equipment and 
supplies for use in courses in painting 
and decorating. It covers the types of 
work done by painters in painting differ- 
ent kinds of materials—wood, plaster, 
masonry and stucco, metal, fabrics and 
glass, plus the painting of various types 
of materials with a spray gun. Part five 
deals with the composition of paint, of- 
fers suggestions for preparing and paint- 
ing surfaces, and supplies an excellent 
chart for showing painting difficulties 
with possible causes, preventions, and 
remedies. Directions for composition and 
use of stain, varnishes, enamels, and 
paint colors is also included. Numerous 
charts and tables show how to mix paint 
pigments and what types of paint to use 

on the various types of surfaces. 


In the appendix the author furnishes 
a bibliography representing a cross-sec- 
tion of the literature on this trade, and 
presents an apprenticeship plan exhibit 
which includes a national apprenticeship 
plan for the painting, decorating, and 
paperhanging industries, and also, a city 
apprenticeship plan. 

Occupational Hazards and the Painter 
was written by a representative from the 
industry and is the result of a careful 
analysis of the compensation files of 646 
injured painters, including the complete 
history of each case and the official re- 
ports of the Labor Department. It is a 
scientific and dramatic analysis of the 
hazards in the painting industry. These 
hazards are broken up into the follow- 
ing divisions: causes of accidents, occupa- 
tional diseases, cost of industrial hazards, 
and administrative problems. 

The statistical information is interest- 
ingly presented through the use of bar 
and pictorial graphs. Such vital infor- 
mation on accident frequency, average 
amount of compensation received per 
case, and death rates in building and 
painting trades is included in these 
graphs. 

The mechanization and_ increased 
tempo of building construction has had 
its effect on the painting trade. The re- 
quirements of speed could not be met 
with old materials and methods. While 
in other trades this increased tempo has 
been met with mechanization, in the 
painting trade, with the exception of the 
spray machine, this greater work speed 
has been met by the muscles of the 
painter, a speed limited only by the cov- 
ering power of the paint and human en- 
durance. This acceleration has registered 
itself in the health of the worker. The 
strain and fatigue, as well as the care- 
lessness that must necessarily accompany 
this increased burden, have been major 
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factors in increasing the frequencies of 
accidents. To show the severity of the 
accidents this bulletin points out that in 
1932 the average painter injured was 
disabled for 39 weeks per case, and re- 
veals that industrial hazards represent a 
drain of about $3,000,000 annually from 
the known cost of the painting industry 
of New York. This book analyzes in de- 
tail the causes of these hazards and their 
cost to all parties concerned. 


WENDELL H. PIERCE 


Counselor, West Waterloo Schools 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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WE, THE TOO OLD. By Patience James. 
Boston, The Christopher Publishing House, 
1938. Pp. 98. $1.49. 

This volume is not primarily devoted 
to a consideration of the problems of the 
superannuated worker, as its title might 
lead us to believe. Addressing herself 
to persons over sixty-five who have been 
retired from active service, the author ex- 
presses her hope that they will not find 
themselves obliged to work for money, 
although she does make several money- 
making suggestions of the more obvious 
sort. Her concern rather is with the use 
of enforced leisure. She calls with vigor 
upon the eight million of the “Too Old” 
to join the ranks of the “New Old,” and 
by mental and moral effort, by study, dili- 
gence, right thinking, common-sense 
health measures, suitable recreations, 
cheerful companionship and _ resolutely 
maintained interests to make of them- 
selves a great intellectual, moral, and 
spiritual force. 

The author cites examples of persons 
past sixty-five who have made great con- 
tributions to human thought and prog- 
ress. She calls attention t. current proj- 
ects designed to help persons who have 
reached the “fatal deadline of sixty-five” 


to live fully, happily, healthfully and to 
make a useful contribution to society un- 
til they die. Science and social progress, 
she points out, have added years to life. 
It is now up to the “New Old” to add 
life to years. 

Miss James offers various practical sug- 


gestions for accomplishing this purpose 
Get rid of fears, of hampering ideas. Re- 
ject adverse suggestions imposed from 
without. Flout tradition. Refuse to ac- 


cept a place in the chimney corner. Be- 
ware of age-old habits. Keep mentally, 
Maintain 
interests, activities, associations, social 
life. Cultivate a hobby. Embrace causes. 
Travel, if means permit: if not, move the 
furniture about in order to get the sense 


emotionally and physically fit 


of change and to break up habit and 
routine. Treat yourself to a surprise now 
and then. Never allow anybody but your 
own grandchildren to call you ‘“Grand- 
ma.” 
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“Are we, the “Too Old,’ going to step 
aside and submit patiently,’ asks Miss 
James, or are we going to arouse our- 
selves and get to work; prove to our 
critics that we are still a world force? 
Eight million of us? What can we not 
do?” 

FRANCES MAULE 
oe 
HOW TO BE A LEADER. By George D. 
Halsey. New York, Harper and Brothers, 
1938. Pp. 219. $2.50. 

The author of this book has had a 
long and varied experience as a person- 
nel director. Out of this rich background 
have come the principles and suggestions 
that form the body of the book. The 
treatment is simple, direct, and to the 
point; the book reflects in every part the 
sympathetic understanding and kindly 
spirit of a man who is genuinely inter- 
ested in other men and who has a deep 
desire to help them in their problems. 
Taken as a whole, the suggestions given 
are sensible, practical, and very helpful. 

The author is at his best when, begin- 
ning with Chapter VI, he ceases to theo- 
rize and applies himself to questions di- 
rectly concerned with his theme. The first 
five chapters contain many helpful points, 
especially Chapter III,—“One Simple 
Rule for making and Keeping Friends” 
—but reveal in many places decided limi- 
tations in understanding of the topics dis- 
cussed and in breadth of view. The au- 
thor’s definition of leadership is not 
clear, and his selection of ‘Ten Attributes 
of Leadership” is merely a repetition of 
the subjective opinions already stated 
elsewhere in somewhat better form. He 
takes for granted, as so many other au- 
thors do, that executives have the ana- 
lytical ability to single out precisely those 
qualities that make the successful leader. 
This is at best a very doubtful hypothesis. 

Mr. Halsey’s concept of leadership is 


largely that of domination—that activity 
that is directed toward influencing people 
to do what the /eader wants done; there 
is little, if any, recognition of the place 
of group enterprise, or group planning 
as an element in leadership. One cannot 
help being disappointed that so little em- 
phasis is placed upon the development 
of the individual himself. 

The very practical suggestions that 
abound throughout this volume should 
be of great value not only to personnel 
directors in industry but to every high 
school and college counselor and to schoo! 
executives as well. There are at least 
three chapters that everyone may read 
with profit: Chapter III, “One Simple 
Rule for Making and Keeping Friends’’; 
Chapter XII, ‘Helping the Individual to 
Do Better Work’; and Chapter XVII. 
“Selling Your Services and Keeping 
Them Sold.” 

ARTHUR J. JONES 
School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 








Publications Received 








(The following books and pamphlets have 
been received and placed on exhibit in the 
Library of the National Occupational Con- 


ference.) 


Austin, Alma H. The Romance of Candy. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1938. Pp. 
234. $2.50. 

An account of the gathering of the raw materials 
for candy, its manufacture, and merchandising 
Should provide a useful background to those 
undertaking or contemplating work in the field. 


Brah, Stanley M. A Ten-Year Record of 
Apprentice Training. Scranton, Pa., Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools, 1937. Pp. 
20. 

An account of an apprenticeship training pro- 
gtam, participated in by 34 industries of six 
cities, in which the instruction service of the 
International Correspondence Schools was com- 
bined with home-study and practical shop experi- 
ence. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
2 Teacher Manuals for 


SENIOR HIGH HOMEROOM 
Group Guidance 


For the spring semester you can introduce a complete, practical, authoritative group 
guidance program in your 10th and llth grade homerooms by ordering a copy of 
one of the following manuals for each of the homeroom teachers. There is no expense 
for pupil textbooks—each manual contains the materials of instruction, which the home- 
room teacher presents to the class. A group guidance course at something like one- 
thirtieth the cost of a course which calls for pupil texts! 

Each of the 60 common problems in the first book and each of the 
conference problems in the. second book is explained so thoroughly to the teacher, and 
contains such complete suggestions and instructions for procedure, that homeroom 
teachers can conduct the work expertly. 

These two manuals are the authoritative work of Dr. Allen and committees of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. Dr. Allen is assistant superintendent of 
schools in charge of guidance of the Providence, R. L., 
‘onsultant in guidance of the U. S. Office of Education. He is former president of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 
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Case- 


public schools, and is also 


10th Grade 
52 Case Conferences: 

CASE CONFERENCE 
PROBLEMS IN 
GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 
The case conference is acknowledged to be the 
best method for group guidance work that involves 
character. The method is adequately developed 


in this book for the first time. Helps to the 
homeroom teacher for each case include: state 


llth Grade 
The 60 Common Problems: 


COMMON PROBLEMS 
IN GROUP GUIDANCE 
By Richard D. Allen 


This book contains the basic units of the group- 
guidance program. Committees of the N.V.G.A. 
selected these problems as the 60 most commonly 
faced by high-school pupils. The problems deal 
with the adjustment of the pupil to his present 
environment, his studies, and his future life. 
Helps to the homeroom teacher for each problem 


include: statement of the objectives, references, 
discussion of principal issues involved, suggested 
projects, and timing and motivation of the prob- 
lem. Net price of 10 copies for high schools 
with 10 homerooms, $15.60; for high 
schools with 20 homerooms, $31.20. 


List price, $1.95 


ment of the objectives, references, discussion of 
principal issues involved, summary of the course 
of the discussion and conclusion, and timing and 
motivation of the case. Net price of 10 copies 
for high schools with 10 homerooms, $12.40; 
for 20 homerooms, $24.80. 


List price, $1.55 


30-day approval 
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Caliver, Ambrose, and Greene, Ethel G. 
Education of Negroes. A 5-Year Biblio- 
graphy 1931-1935. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 64. 
10 cents. 

Pp. 29-39 contain several annotated entries on 
the vocational education and guidance of Negroes, 
including their employment status, guidance, oc- 
cupational needs, and training. 


Carter, Jean, and Ogden, Jess. Everyman's 
Drama. A Study of the Noncommercial 
Theatre in the United States. New York, 
American Association for Adult Education, 


1938. Pp. 136. $1.00. 

In the non-commercial theatre of the future the 
authors foresee increased opportunities for de- 
velopment and utilization of talent of actors, play- 
wrights, and the many creative artists required by 
the theatre. 


Corcoran, John Patrick. Occupational Op- 
portunities. The Xavier University Occupa- 
tional Guidance Monographs. Studies in the 
Occupational Opportunities for Negroes. 
New Orleans, La., Xavier University Press, 
1937. 29 monographs. 65 cents per copy, 
$11.75 per set boxed. Mimeographed. The 
twenty nine monographs vary from 14 to 24 
pages each. 

Five introductory monographs: “The Situation 
and the Challenge”; “An Essential Part of Edu- 
cation’; “What Vocation?”; “How to Choose a 
Vocation”; and “A Survey of the Field’—outline 
the need for guidance for Negro youth, and set 
forth national statistics on the quantity and qual- 
ity of Negro employment. The remaining mono- 
graphs discuss the careers and career fields of 
Negro physician, trained nurse, pharmacist, archi- 
ect and engineer, social worker, teacher, journalist, 
life insurance salesman, civil service worker, mu- 
sician, businessman, dentist, physical education 
worker, chemist, the agricultural expert and the 
veterinarian, librarian, home economist, radio and 
aviation workers, and skilled artisan. Each mono- 
graph details the kind of training needed and 
where it may be obtained, and is written especially 
from the Negro job aspirant’s point of view. 
Prominent Negro educators advised on the prepa- 
ration of these monographs, which include data 
on the earnings, modes of entrance, and bibli- 
ographies. 

Kelley, Grace O. A Vocational Informa- 
tion Service. Jamaica, N. Y., Readers’ Ad- 
visory Service, Queens Borough Public Li- 
brary, 89-14 Parsons Blvd., 1938. Pp. 8. 
6 cents. 


Includes a helpful bibliography on occupational 
reference books: volumes on student aid and 


scholarships, on occupations in general, on voca- 
tional guidance and counseling. 


McDonnell, John B., Editor. Your Place 
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in Life and How to Find It. A Handbook 
vf Opportunity for Youth. Champaign, III, 
The Trailblazers, 1938. Pp. 128. 25 cents 

A 75,000-word volume surveying 22 t 
vocations, prepared by specialists in each field 
Topics discussed are: tool and die making, foundry 
work, sheet metal working, machine work, weld. 
ing, refrigeration, plastics, telephony, diesel engi. 


neering, radio servicing, electrical work, printing 
woodworking, upholstering, insurance, property 
management, tree surgery, display work, dry ‘ 
ing, shoe repairing, baking, and farming. Usefy| 
bibliographies and biographical accounts of the 


various contributors are appended to this volume 


Peterson, Florence. Strihes in the United 
States 1880-1936. Washington, D. C., U. § 
Department of Labor, 1938. Pp. 83. 20 
cents. 

Gives an account of the early history of the 
labor strike, with an extensive statistical analysis 
of strikes during the years 1927-1936, their trends, 
results, and number of workers participating in 
them. 


Lufkin, Arthur W. A History of Den. 
tistry. Philadelphia, Lea & Febiger, 1938 
Pp. 256. $2.75. 

Should serve as helpful background to those 
contemplating entering the profession of dentistry 

Reilly, William J. How to Use Your 
Head. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1938 
Pp. 182. $1.98. 


Reich, Edward. Selling to the Consumer 
New York, American Book Co., 1938. Pp 
510. $1.96. 

A manual of retail store selling and consumer 
education by a high school instructor in met- 
chandising. Chapter 44 devotes 22 pages to the 
problem of getting a selling job. 


Salyers, Robert K. The NYA Work Pro- 
ject Program in Kentucky. Louisville, Ky., 
National Youth Administration, 1938. Pp. 
74. 

A summary of the activities of the Kentucky 
NYA for the year June 1936-1937. Describes 
progress in the various clerical, recreation, con- 
struction, sewing, crafts, library, and other work 
projects. Lists impressive accomplishments and 
some interesting case histories. The majority of 
white project workers chose crafts, skilled occupa- 
tions, or farming. 

Schwartz, Esther L. So You Want to 
Write! New York, Wehman_ Brothers, 
1936. Pp. 52. $1.00. 

Practical advice from a successful novelist and 
writer of feature articles and short stories. 

Stecker, Margaret L. Intercity Differences 
in Costs of Living in March, 1935, 59 
Cities. Washington, Works Progress Ad- 
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ministration, Division of Social Research, 


1937. Pp. 216. 

Stewart, Maxwell S. Youth in the World 
of Today. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1938. Pp. 40. 10 cents. 

A pamphlet prepared with the cooperation of 

the American Youth Commission, and dealing 
with the plight of youth today. Reveals that nearly 
one-half of the out-of-school young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 24 in the larger cities 
are unable to find jobs. Reveals that most avail- 
able jobs pay little and are of the dead-end variety. 
Special attention is given to the problems of gui- 
dance that confront the schools. 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Stories of American Industry: Second Series. 
Washington, D. C. United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 150. 20 
cents. 

A compilation of 32 weekly radio programs 
given by the Department of Commerce over the 
Columbia network in 1937-38, each of which 
gave the story of one great American industry, 
including: machine tools, radio manufacturing, 
structural clay products, naval stores, asphalt, 
man’s fight against insects, musical instruments, 
furniture, motor vehicles, glass, carpets and rugs, 
petroleum, dairy products, commodity distribu- 
tion, chemicals in industry, tobacco, toys, motion 
pictures, boots and shoes, canning, coffee and tea, 
printing, gas, home building, grain milling, per- 
fumes and cost scientihc instruments, new 
industrial products, electric power, sailing yachts 
and motorboats, progress of aviation, and shipping. 
A list of reference books is given at the end of 
each story. 

Vocations and Leisure Time Activities. A 
List of Books, Pamphlets and Periodical 
Articles. Columbus, O., Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1937. Pp. 32. Mimeographed. 

A bibliography issued by the Bibliography Sub- 
Committee of the Vocational Information Confer- 
ence for Women Students, Ohio State University. 
Gives general references to books and periodical ar- 
ticles, and furnishes a list of books and periodicals 
on particular vocations in such fields as advertis- 
ing, business, ceramics, civil service, costume de- 
sign, dentistry, dietetics, education, engineering, 
home demonstration, home economics, illustration, 
journalism, hotel and restaurants, laboratory work, 
the library, medicine, music, nursing, photography, 
religious work, science, selling, social work, sten- 
ography, acting, aviation, horticulture, finance, 
travel, hospital work, pharmacy, physical educa- 
tion, publishing, and vocational counseling. A 
bibliography on leisure-time activities is also in- 
cluded. In 1939 a revised bibliography will be is- 
sued by the Conference. 


Worsham, James A. The Art of Persuad- 
ing People. New York, Harper & Brothers, 
1938. Pp. 160. $2.00. 


Practical advice for salesmen and others wishing 
to add persuasiveness to their personalities. 


1etics, 
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